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THE UNDERSTANDING OF RELIGION 


By EDWIN TENNEY BREWSTER 


as one of the new books which no reader of The Christian Century can afford to ignore. 


In this vol- 


ume a man of science (Dr. Brewster is an instructor in astronomy and geology at Phillips Andover 


Academy) considers the meeting-ground of science and religion. 


He endeavors to give the average 


man and woman a foundation for religious beliefs more solid than the crumbling walls of dogma. 
The book is not only a new answer to the question, “What is the matter with the church?” but also a 
notable aid to the understanding of the Bible, the historic creeds, one’s neighbor's religion, and one's 


own. 


From the author's preface: 


If this book contained any theology, I should not have 
know nothing whatever about theology: nor have I, so far as 


iny opinion whatever on any strictly theological matter. 
fortunately, a great deal more than theology. Religion is, 


which any one of us may hope for some sound understanding merely by keep- 
ing his eyes open, and reflecting upon what he sees in the light of what other 
men have reported of thelr observations, precisely as one does with any cther 
contact 
with a somewhat wide range of religious opinion, that a great many unscien- 


out-of-door matter. . . I have observed, as I have come 


tifie people are quite unnecessarily confused over matters which to the scien- 


tifie seem perfectly straightforward 


written it. I 
aware, 
religion is, 
really a 
branch of Natural History. That is to say, it is one of those subjects on 


I am 


in fact, 


into 


I note, also, that many good people view 
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with quite unnecessary alarm the “oppositions of science falsely so-called.” 
for no better reason than that, having taken their scientific ideas at something « —«—_E nce c cece cece reece en eeeecseeessseceees 
like fourth-hand, these are not seldom just about the reverse of those which 
clentifi persons suppose themselves to entertain Ue I i 
nowadays in the sphere of religion, so far as this is a matter of taking 
thought, is that we shall all turn to and make up our minds exactly what we 
actually do believe, what the evidence is for each belief, ee ea ee tee ee eer ee ye ee eee ag 


reason for the particular form which our various opinions take 
Something of this I have attempted to do for certain special topics 
For all of us to do this, each for himself, throughout the whole range of 
of that 
which, as 


minds 


Christian doctrine, would go far toward making straight 
“New Reformation” which our modern world sadly needs, 
it seems to me, the signs are already manifest. 


in our own 


way 
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The Two Best Books on Sex 


Men, Women and God 


By A. Hersert Gray 


\ discussion of sex questions from a Christian point of 
view, with an appendix on “Some of the Physiological 
Facts.” Dr. Gray has had unique opportunities for study- 
ng this subject by his experiences with the army and 
mong young men and women throughout the country. 
He writes with great understanding and sympathy. Con- 
tents: Knowing the Facts; Comradeship; Love; Falling 

Love and Getting Engaged; Our Moral Standards; A 
Man’s Struggle; Prostitution, a Chapter for Men; A Girl’s 
Early Days: Involuntary Celibacy; The Art of Being 
Married; Unhappy Marriages; The Influence of Social 
Conditions: Forgetting the Things Which Are Behind 
Price, $1.50). 


Sex and Common Sense 
By A. Mauve Roypen 


Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, author of “The Outline of 
Science,” says of this book: “It is notably difficult to 
speak wisely about sex, and the better counsel is oftenest 
silence, but Miss Royden’s book is the exception that 
proves the rule. She has spoken because the situation de- 
manded it—because she had to; and she has spoken with 
wisdom and without fear. There is no pessimism 
nor optimism in these pages, only courageous and tolerant 
ineliorism. What is most striking throughout 
the book is the continual insistence on the difference be- 
tween outward and inward morality. ($2.50). 


Add 12 cents postage for each book. 
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EDITORIAL 


President Harding Bewails 

Religious Decline 
RESIDENT HARDING 
religious a hundred years ago, 

than it 


says America was more 
or even fifty years 
address delivered at 
Colorado Springs he spoke at length on religious conditions 
in America. He has evidently not read the gleeful reports 
of church statisticians; or else he thinks that one should 
not be chirked up over figures, unless the spiritual life 
of the people corresponds with the statistics. What is it 
that makes men like President Harding talk pessimistically 
with regard to organized religion? Is it the half-filled 
churches? A certain high-grade suburb of Chicago on an 
average Sunday has less than one person in ten in church. 
That is discouraging to people who remember the time when 
the worship of God was one of the big events of the week. 
But perhaps the President is thinking of the influence of 
religion upon public affairs. He said so in 
connection with his proposal for a world court. 


ago, is now. In an 


distinctly 
In some 
cases his opposition has asked for more than the president 
was willing to grant, but the chief opposition to the world 
court talks in terms of jingoism and selfish nationalism. 
Drunk with the pride of power, citizens forget that they 
have any responsibility to God. President Harding dates 
the beginning of this kind of spiritual decline from the close 
of the war: ‘We found ourselves consecrated to the 
defence of the republic and fighting for our ideal of 
civilization, and we in America were put on a high plane. 
we started to drift back, think- 
I tell my countrymen, 
that we can never be the ideal republic unless we have great 
idcals to pursue and know something of the spiritual as 
well as the material life.” When one thinks of the appli- 
cation of religious principles to great concerns, one cannot 


When the war was ended, 


ing only of our selfish pursuits. you, 


but realize that Hearst editorials and Judge Gary labor 
pronouncements give little room for optimism. Preachers 
once more drone out their dogmas in most of the churches, 


anc the saints sleep while the world is burning up. 


Remembering 
Adam Smith 


DAM SMITH, the 200th ann 
occurred on June 7th, 


iversary of whose birthday 
was not by any means the first 
economist, but he was perhaps the first to make of political 
economy a separate and distinct science. While a professor 
of moral philosophy he became interested in the economic 
theories of the French physiocrats and after spending a 

year in France returned to devote a decade to the writing 
“Wealth of Nations.” It was 
a thrilling period for a study of the phenomenon of econ- 
omic life. 


of his great thesis on the 


While he was working on his book, Hargreaves 


was building his spinning-jenny, Watt his steam engine, 
and Cartwright his power loom. New tools were in the 
hands of men and manhood was gaining new meaning. 


What could be more natural than 
a declaration of economic independence? 


Liberty was in the air. 
Have done with 
annoying legal restrictions, artificial monopolies, and govern- 
mental interference with industry. Let each worker sell 
his labor and each manufacturer his product in the best 
market, according to the natural laws of supply and de- 
mand. The basic assumption was that this is a world bene- 
to be 
allowed to work without hindrance in order to produce 
the greatest good. Such was the theory of Adam Smith. 
That age of invention of which he saw the beginning led 
to unanticipated results and to conditions in which the 
doctrine of “laissez faire” is wholly inadequate. The notion 
that the highest good of all is a product of the composite 


ficently ordered, in which natural forces need only 
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selfishness of each operating without let or hindrance, has 
been as thoroughly exploded as any theory could be outside 
of the realm of the exact sciences. Adam Smith, the pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy “divorced economics from 
ethics.” A re-marriage is needed. 


Judge Gary 
Talks Piously 

OCKERY of religion sometimes results from the kind 

of praise religion gets. The press had scarcely carried 
to the world announcement that Judge Gary and his asso- 
ciates would continue to enforce the twelve hour day when 
he delivered a speech full of pious talk. He declared that 
“Christianity is the cure for the world’s ills.” To this 
pious phrase our readers would give ready assent. But 
most of them would insist upon trying Christianicy out on 
the industrial situation. Judge Gary asserts that it pays 
a nation or an individual to be Christian. History hardly 
bears this out. Some people may have a religicn which 
pays them very well. If it is the sort of religion that ‘n- 
duces workingmen to tolerate long hours and low pay, that 
is a very profitable religion—for Judge Gary. But when 
one reads history, he discovers that a great many people 
found religion very unprofitable. It brought Jesus to the 
eress and Paul to the headsman’s block. It filled the Roman 
arenas with brave youth who accepted speedy death rather 
than apostacy. Today it sends the youth of the world to 
the mission fields, where they draw none of the rich re- 
wards which have come to Judge Gary. The world has 
been mildly excited over interviews from business men 
and politicians in which they have asserted their faith in 
religion. The thing that really matters is what religion 
they profess. If they hold to a religion in which one 
dogma takes the place of unselfishness and another dogma 
the place of service, the world is not much more inter- 
ested in their religion than in the religion of the man in 
Timbuctoo. There are belated religions in the world right 
now that hinder the coming of the true religion of Jesus 
Christ. Whenever the world sees Judge Gary losing money 
to give his men the chance to live with their families like 
other men do, the world will be glad to hear how the change 
was wrought in the Judge’s heart. All will take off their 
hat to Judge Gary’s religion when it ceases to pay dividends, 
and becomes a downright expense. 


An Outline 
of Everything 


E were commenting recently upon the popular passion 

for quick and easy results in every field, in finance, 
in fame, in culture, even in salvation. In his World History 
1815-1920, Fueter describes the mental temper of the 
period after Napoleon in terms which might have some ap- 
plication to our own times. It was, he says, an age filled 
with intellectual curiosity, eager for the knowledge of iso- 
lated facts, but lacking the patience for sound and consecu- 
tive scholarship, and therefore avidly consuming diction- 
aries, encyclopedias, books of ready reference, and brief 
summaries on every conceivable subject. Men were per- 
fectly willing, even anxious, to know everything, provided 
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it could be done without interfering with their other 
occupations. How contemporaneous this sounds! Again 
we are living in an age of outlines, and they are excellent 
things in their way and in their place. The Outline of 
History and the Outline of Science have undoubtedly 
widened the horizon of thousands. Wells and Thompson 
and Van Loon have done a worthy service. And yet, 
as the series of outlines lengthens and the outline habit 
grows, it becomes threateningly apparent that these things 
produce an illusion of knowledge rather than knowledge 
itself. An English publisher, with a sense of humor which 
many Americans mistakenly refuse to credit his nation 
with, has advertised with a great show of scholarly solemn- 
ity an “Outline of Everything, in one fortnightly part,” at 
one shilling six pence. At that price it is naturally a slender 
booklet, and yet how completely it covers the field of human 
knowledge is indicated by the fact that there are chapters 
on the Ologies, the Utions, the Ographies, the Osophies, 
the Onomies, and the Isms. Some solemn seekers after 
malted and predigested wisdom have apparently taken it 
seriously. Why not? Its promise of glittering and com- 
prehensive results for little or no investment of time, effort, 
or money goes scarcely farther than some proposals which 
are meant to be taken seriously. Yet even this one-and-six 
Outline of Everything does not exhaust the possibilities of 
simplification in the interest of the painless and universal 
diffusion of culture. By all means let it be filmed—in one 
reel. 


Tolerance for 
the Intolerant 

HIS paragraph is addressed to those who consider 

themselves liberals, and it is by way of urging that 
great tolerance must be shown toward those persons who 
are most intolerant. This is not merely a matter of heap- 
ing coals of fire upon their heads. That is a factor, but 
there is more to it than that. It is a matter of simple 
justice and good sense. In general, the belief of the fun- 
damentalist commits him to a certain measure of intoler- 
ance—nothing of the rack and thumb-screw sort, of course, 
but the rejection of modernist views and the holders of 
them as either non-Christian or anti-Christian. If it is 
true that the literal inerrancy of the sixty-six books is an 
essential article of the Christian faith, then those who deny 
it do not hold the Christian faith and they ought to be 
ousted from all positions of Christian influence and leader- 
ship and even from membership in the church. But the 
modernist, who holds that the sacred books, replete as they 
are with spiritual truth and insight and consolation, still 
contain many inadequate and erroneous statements, may 
be sure that this view of the Bible is a great help to faith 
but he does not consider that it is of the essence of Chris- 
tianity. The inerrancy of the Bible may be an article in 
the fundamentalist’s creed, but the modernist does not 
think that one must believe in the errancy of the Bible in 
order to be saved. The argument of the fundamentalist 
is that a right view of these matters is vital and a wrong 
one fatal, and he therefore cannot tolerate a deviation from 
his opinion, which in fact he does not recognize as an 
opinion but thinks is the very articulate voice of the Al- 
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mighty. The argument of the modernist is that, while a 
right opinion may be liberalizing and helpful and a wrong 
one may be a stumbling-block, still one may hold a very 
bad theology and be a Christian worthy of all love and fel- 
lowship because the crux of the matter lies at an entirely 
different point. So he can and logically must be tolerant 
of those theological opinions which are to him most re- 
pugnant. The comparison between conservative and lib- 
eral on the score of charity and tolerance never seems 
quite fair to the conservative. He looks and sounds worse 
than he is. With perhaps the soul of a saint and the heart 
of a friend, he is yet compelled to put on a stern front and 
execute what he believes to be the sentence of God. How 
often have we not heard and read such a statement as this: 
“If it were a question of feeling, we would do so-and-so; 
but it is not a question of sympathies but of a thus-saith- 
the-Lord.” Such a statement is perfectly sincere and is 
sometimes a cry from the anguished heart of one who 
cannot be quite sure that God is as reasonable and kindly 
as he is. To say, Let us be tolerant toward one another 
until we can work out a friendly solution for our difficul- 
ties, is well enough and is, of course, what we ought to do; 
but we want to point out that such a course is in the nature 
of the case much more difficult for the conservative group, 
and that they ought to receive corresponding consideration. 
Meanwhile every liberal group that wants to maintain its 
right to the name ought to make sure that it is liberal 
enough to make a place within it for conservatives. 


The Three-Mile 
Limit 

ERTAIN entertaining aspects are constantly present- 

ing themselves in the midst of even the most serious 
public affairs. It is a matter for laughter mingled with 
scorn to discover, after the wild and raucous protests against 
permitting foreign vessels to bring liquor into the American 
ports even under seal, that an English court recently fined 
the German ship Cleopatra merely for having on board 
certain bottles of rum which were not designed to be un- 
loaded in England but were merely in transit to Antwerp. 
England does not prohibit the importation of rum, but she 
prohibits the importation of rum in bottles, and the pres- 
ence of this illegal rum in the hold of a German vessel in 
an English port subjected the vessel to a fine. It will go 
a little hard to show that we may not as properly exercise 
some measure of control over the beverages which British 
vessels bring into American ports. The fact is that the 
wet contingent want to get all possible benefit out of every 
technicality connected with the three-mile limit so far as 
concerns the disreputable fleet of boot-leg craft which 
haunt the Jersey coast, but when the technicalities of the 
three-mile limit operate to dry up the fountains of alcoholic 
joy on British liners in the New York harbor they consider 
themselves very badly treated. So far, it appears that no 
method has been found of frustrating the plans of those 
whiskey-laden vessels which, while technically on the high 
seas though actually in our own front yard, ride at anchor 
three miles and six inches from the shore line waiting for 
the dark of the moon or other favorable opportunity to 
send their contraband goods ashore. There ought to be 
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some provision corresponding to the police regulations 
against loitering; some way to tell these people to “move 
on”; but there is not. They are on their own side of the 
three-mile line. But now we decide to control our side of 
the three-mile line, which includes the harbors; and so the 
stocks of liquor of several liners have been seized and the 
great uproar goes forth as to the fanatical and unlawful 
procedure. Whether fanatical or not, it is certainly not 
illegal and the comment that occurs most forcibly to us is 
that those people who pride themselves upon being good 
sports are showing very poor sportsmanship. They take 
the last inch of technical advantage when it is in their in- 
terest and whine when the same technicality is applied 
against them. 


The Call for Explorers 


HERE are two ways of inviting men into the Chris- 
tian life. One pleader may set before them a lard 
mapped out from boundary to boundary, and bid 

them enter into it so that they in their turn may tread fami- 
liar ways and go through the same experiences in the same 
way as their fathers went. For such a preacher, the days 
of discovery are over. The present must be a time for 
the enjoyment of the things others once found and handed 
down as an enduring possession. Nothing is left for daring 
spirits to explore. Romance is over. 

The preacher of the other kind will say to men: “Much 
has been discovered, vast stretches of the spiritual land have 
been mapped, but there are still unknown territories await- 
ing the daring soul. Go forth with courage and faith, and 
you will be the first to see some things, and you too will 
have something fresh to bring into the experiences of the 
Christian community. It is this romantic appeal which we 
need most in this age. And, happily for us, it is this appeal 
which has the sanction of Christ and his apostles. They 
did not call for men to copy laboriously the words and even 
the experiences of others who were before them. They 
made their strongest appeal to explorers who would press 
forward into the unknown wonders of the Christian life. 
There is a forward look in apostolic Christianity. There 
is the thrill in it of an adventure, not ended yet and never 
to be ended until all things are summed up in Christ. 

The Apostle Paul never tired of using words and even 
coining words to show how much greater the gospel was 
than he had ever crasped. In the Ephesians, within the 
compass of one section, he speaks of the unsearchable riches 
of Christ and of the love of Christ which passeth knowl- 
edge, and tells how to him the Eternal God was One who 
could not be limited within the range of any one man’s 
experience or even within the range of any one people’s 
apprehension of truth and reality. He is able to do exceed- 
ing abundantly above all that we ask or think. The Apostle 
Paul belongs to the order of explorers who count it their 
joy to invite others to go with them—and to go beyond 
them. Such men do not think the horizon which they be- 
hold the last horizon of all. They press onward ro the edge 
of the sea and they cheer the outgoing mariners who will go 
to lands they have not known. Many a pioneer in youth 
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becomes a traditionalist as he grows older. This was not 
the doom of the Greatheart who published among the 
gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ. 

Now this is the direct way of appeal to the heart of the 
men who have most to give. The word which won David 
Livingstone for Africa was that fine offer of Robert 
Moffat: “I will take you where you will see the smoke 
of a thousand villages in none of which is the gospel of 
Christ known.” That is the strong appeal to win the practi- 
cal service of youth, which does not long for safety first, 
or for a certainty in life, but rather for adventure and the 
dangerous life. But it is not fully realized that the same 
appeal wins the intellect, which secks not merely to repeat 
the past but to explore and there must be something offered 
by the church of Christ to satisfy this longing. 

There is a fine picture by Millais of the boy Raleigh 
All his 


The Christian 


looking over the sea with wonder in his eyes. 
voyages are ahead, there within those eyes. 
church must provide an equivalent for that longing to 
press onward into the unknown world. The instinct of the 
adventurer cannot be stifled without serious disturbance of 
human personality, and any call to the Christian life which 
does not offer a satisfaction to that instinct will be incom- 
We need the moral equivalent 
for the lure of the far horizons. 


plete and so far ineffective. 


Che call to Christian service is sounded, let us say, in the 
ears of the student when he is come to the time for choosing 
his life work. Commerce, law, medicine, journalism, 
all are before him, and with them is this work 


of the Christian ministry. In the others there is adventure 


politics- 


to be had; he may initiate a new method in commerce or 
discover some new secret of healing in medicine, or write 
some momentous dispatch which will help to decide the 
destiny of a people. What, then, does the Christian mini- 
stry offer to him? Peace, safety, the repetition of the pre- 
cise experiences of others? If that is all, the invitation to 
the ministry will be received coldly by the most honest and 


"T 


eager intellects. They will not become rabbis with the 


traditions of the elders to guard. They might be tempted to 


} 


become prophets or apostles. They might go into a life 


with some discoveries to make and some gtories to win, 
but they do not care to be diligent repeaters or the words of 
others or to enter upon a territory which holds no surprises. 

If they hear only such an appeal, it is not the fault of the 
gospel. To the true preacher the gospel can never be re- 
garded as a land neatly surveyed as in a government re- 
turn; to him there are properties mysteriously hidden in the 
gift which he brings. He has even a curiosity to know 
what it will do for others. He knows something from his 
own experience, but what the same life-giving power wil! 
do in others, he knows but partially. There is always the 
thrill enjoyed by one making experiments with a new power 
which he understands only in part. The minister offers 
wealth beyond his own; he preaches a gloriously hidden and 


mysterious and unsearchable Christ,— 


That hidden love of God whose light 


Whose depth unfathomed no man knows. 
The call to the office of the Christian ministry is the call 
to service in a cause which has still the excitement of a 
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battle in progress, the offer of tracks to be explored. Both 
in his dealing with his own life and with the life of his 
hearers, the preacher is not a traditionalist; he is handling 
strange new forces. Therefore it should be made plain 
from the beginning that the Christian ministry is a romantic 
calling. That is plain in the life of Livingstone; it is not so 
easily discerned in the life of John Robinson, of Ley- 
den, or Jonathan Edwards or Henry Ward Beecher; but 
the romantic character of their work can be seen by those 
who have the imagination to look below the surface. 
Romance in story seems to demand the armor and flashing 
swords, its gay apparel. The cavaliers rather than the 
roundheads are made for the romantic writers; but there 
is a more amazing romance in the life of many a parson in 
homespun than in the most adventurous of gallant lives. 
He too has discoveries before him and battles are to be 
fought. He too has a kingdom in which theie are heights 
and depths to find. He too may be the first to catch some 
new truth and glory; and what he may not see he may cail 
others to see. To every minister of Christ the word comes, 
“Thou shalt call a nation that thou knowest not.” 

In that same land of grace all who rise up and follow 
No man need re- 

God is a great 
It is a characteristic of 
Shakespeare that his minor characters are all distinct; the 
The landladies of 
Likewise in the drama of the 


Christ are invited to become explorers. 
peat the precise experiences of another. 
poet who does not repeat himself. 


first grave-digger is not like the second. 
Dickens are never the same. 
Christian kingdom no parts are doubled, and each man has 
Till 
he enters into his own appointed life, there is something 


his own task and his own meaning for the whole. 
lacking. If he is exactly like another, so far the action of 
he drama halts. When any man fails to enter boldly into 
lis own life, though his copy of another may be admirably 
exact, God misses something. 


] 
He may miss you, the des- 
tined you. 

Hence it is that there need be no hesitation in claiming 
for the service of Christ the deep instinct for adventure— 
even the love of excitement, the passion for the hazard 
which moves the gambler. There is all the romance which 
any soul may need in the service of Christ. There is some- 
thing inexhaustible in it. 


For there is good news yet to hear and fine things to be seen 


3efore we go to Paradise by way of Kensal Green. 
Kensal Green of which 
his poem is a historic London 


It should be remarked that this 
Mr. Chesterton speaks in 
cemetery. 

By all means, let those who are called into the service 
of Christ take good heed to the nature of the call. But 
let them listen to it where it is to be heard in its clearest 
tones. Let them not turn away scornfully because some 
would take all the adventure out of it, or because there are 
others who imagine that the chief thing is to carry on the 
church as it has been, an unchanging institution, and to 
pass through an experience which is planned in its course 
and perfectly understood. Such is but an imperfect ac- 
count. It is a travesty, substituted by timid men for the 
daring appeal of the gospel. Let youth pay no heed to 
these counsellors, but go back to the gallant explorers of 
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the first romantic days. Then, to become a Christian was 
to enter into a priceless treasure, to the understanding of 
which a man must bring all his powers through all his days, 
and at the end it passes his knowledge. 

Still Christ calls brave men to the same life. He has 
need of the spirit which drives men into the unknown and 
will not let them rest till the last peak has been scaled 
and the last mystery unravelled. In the kingdom of grace 
also there are heights and depths awaiting the explorers. 
And there are battles still undecided. 


Affirmations and Negations 


PIECE of good advice often given to young minis- 

ters is, Preach what you believe, not what you don’t 

believe. It is a charge rather frequently made against 
those with leanings towards liberalism that they deal in 
negations rather than in affirmations. If it were so, it were 
a grievous fault, and grievously must anyone answer for it 
who adopts an habitually negative tone and posture. There 
are at least three reasons for the charge that liberals and 
modernists spend too much time and energy in negation 
and not enough in affirmation. The first is that it is partly 
true. The second is that those who say so commonly classi- 
fy as a negation any statement which runs counter to their 
ypinions. The third is that there is a general failure to 
appreciate the affirmative implications which may be con- 
tained in a negative statement. 

We say that the charge is partly true. When there is so 
much of superstition and tradition to be cleared away, the 
temptation to concentrate upon that form of activity is very 
strong. It seems so urgently necessary as a preliminary to 
everything else. In every large city there are firms which 
do nothing but tear down houses. They make their profit 
by salvaging as much of the material as they can, but the 
main value of their work lies in clearing the ground. They 
destroy some interesting old landmarks, but their activities 
are not thought of as inimical to the public welfare, for 
everyone knows that the builders will follow the wreckers. 
But the figure breaks down, as all mechanical figures do 
when applied to religion. There is no need for a guild 
of specialized theological house-wreckers, least of all in 
the pulpit. Religious truth is not most successfully propa- 
gated by first driving out all error. It is not necessary to 
create a vacuum in order to make room for truth. To de- 
vote too much time to setting forth what we “can no longer 
believe” or to denying or disproving what “men used to 
think,” is bad pedagogical method. 

But to bring this charge against the liberals alone and 
to assume that the fundamentalists are engaged constantly 
in a series of great affirmations, is to create an entirely fala- 
cious antithesis. Fundamentalism expends just as much en- 
ergy in denying the affirmations of modernism as modern- 
ism does in negating the characteristic positions of funda- 
mentalism. Mr. Bryan, for example, is dedicating his pow- 
ers to the denial of evolution. The resolution which was 
passed by the Florida legislature, and which was unsuccess- 
fully urged upon the Presbyterian general assembly, con- 
tained no affirmation in regard to the method of creation. It 
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did not say what should be taught, but only what should 
not be taught. One of our most highly esteemed contempor- 
aries last week presented a summary of the “anti-Fosdick 
resolutions” (a negative expression, by the way) and of the 
statement later issued by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin in op- 
position thereto, and comments that the former are affirma- 
tive and the latter generally negative. And yet the former 
begins with the negative statement that “the men who 
wrote the Bible made mistakes,” and the latter is 
summed up by the same editor in the very clear affirmation 
that “Dr. Coffin teaches that loyalty to Christ is the one 
essential.” 


no 


A great many of the most standard doctrines of the 
orthodox faith are embodied in statements which are essen- 
tially negative. The Westminster Confession defines God 
as “a most pure spirit, invisible, without body, parts or 
passions.” We drew Shedd’s Dogmatic Theology from 
its position on a top shelf and dusted it off to refresh 
our memory as to his great affirmations about God. They 
are chiefly concerned with qualities described by adjectives 
with negative prefixes : “unextended, immortal, independent, 
and infinite.” We do not at all object to these denials 
of extension, mortality, dependence and finiteness. We 
cite them only to indicate that the stoutest orthodoxy is 
not really sensitive to negation per se, but only to the nega- 
tion of its own doctrines. All of this criticism of liberal- 
ism for using negatives is largely throwing dust in the air 
to obscure the light. 

A negative statement may contain very clear implications 
of affirmation, and vice versa. 


in avoiding negative sentences. 


There is no special virtue 
There is—or was a year 
or two ago—a leader of one of the newer cults of cheer- 
fulness and affirmation who made it an essential point in 
his method of curing the bodies and souls of men never 
” and 
One should always think positively, never nega- 
Therefore if he were asked whether he had had 
dinner yet, he would reply by some ingenious circumlocu- 
tion to the effect that he was ready to eat or that he felt 
sufficiently nourished for the present. If one inquired 
whether he thought it would rain before noon, it was easy 
to answer, though at some waste of words, that he was of 
the opinion that the humidity in the atmosphere would re- 
main in suspension during the period indicated. It is really 
not very difficult to paraphrase a simple “no” so as to con- 
vey the idea without employing the word,—but what is the 
use? Unless one is engaged in the puerile occupation of 
playing filopena, it is a mere verbal quibble. 

What does matter is that one’s statements, whether 
affirmatively or negatively expressed, should express a posi- 
tive faith. Those who so glibly criticize men who utter 
negations have a dim vision of a real idea, for there is no 
comfort or saving in the mere rehearsal of what “we no 
longer believe” except as this becomes by implication a 
statement of what we do believe. Do you believe that your 
friend is a thief? The thunderous “No!” with which you 
reply to that question is your affirmation of faith in your 
friend. When the roll was called at the last session of the 
Vatican council for the final vote upon the dogma of papal 
infallibility, out of two hundred who had opposed the de- 


under any circumstances to employ the words ‘no 
“not.” 
tively. 
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claration a week before, two voted no, and that “Non 
placet” bravely spoken by the Bishop of Cajazza, Sicily, 
and the Bishop of Little Rock, Ark., was the most affirma- 
tive and constructive utterance of that stormy day, for it 
asserted the liberty of the church against the tyranny of 
the pope. 

How does Jesus say that men secure the forgiveness of 
their sins? By forgiving men their trespasses. How does 
Jesus say that men become able to see God? The pure 
in heart shall see God. Whom does Jesus call children of 
God? The peace-makers are called children of God. Who 
does Jesus say shall inherit the kingdom prepared for them 
from the foundation of the world? Those who have fed 
the hungry, clothed the naked, ministered to the needy. Now 
come those who say that one cannot be faithful to his Lord 
or worthy to minister the gospel of his grace to suffering 
men unless he also believes in some particular theory as 
to the degree of inspiration of the men who wrote the books 
of the New Testament and some specific theory as to the 
exact way in which the death of Christ becomes effective 
for the salvation of men, and they call this preaching an 
affirmative gospel. What shall we say to such a pronounce- 
ment? We shall say, No! No! No! And that negation of 
a teaching which negatives the whole spirit and content of 
the teaching of Jesus as we understand it becomes an affir- 
mation of his teaching. 

Those who have any right to call themselves liberals 
have at their disposal and awaiting their ministry an affirma- 
tive gospel of incalculable power and value. They need not 
be disturbed by the superficial criticism which will doubt- 
less continue to accuse them of being negative and de- 
structive every time they deny some ancient and un-Chris- 
tian error and try to destroy some entrenched superstition 
but they should seek earnestly for the great realities ot 
faith and of life, state them in terms of conviction, embody 
them in programs of helpful service, and set them to doing 
their work in the world. 


Religion and World - View 


ELIGION, even when selfishly applied as a mere 
R means of securing personal advantage, health, pros- 

perity, or perpetual felicity, has always a universal 
element which compels it to take its structure and fabric, 
its formulation and terminology, from a conception of 
the general scheme of the universe. Two men who live in 
radically different kinds of worlds—one, for example, in 
a world of orderly sequence where effects can be predicted 
with some accuracy from known causes, and the other in 
a whimsical world in which anything is likely to happen at 
the fancy of the benevolent and malevolent spirits which 
dominate it; or one in a world known to be one of the least 
of the millions of bodies moving in an intricate but orderly 
maze to make up the universe, and the other in a universe 
no part of which, including the depths of hell, the seven 
heavens and the throne of God, is supposed to be more 
than twelve hundred miles from Suez—two such men will 
have very great difficulty in finding a common form of re- 
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ligious thought. We do not say that they cannot have a 
common religion; but if either one insists that a formula- 
tion based upon his own world-view is identical with the 
essence of the true religion, there is going to be a good 
deal of lost faith among those members of the community 
who are surer of their world-view than they are of their 
religion. 

Similarly, it is impossible to express devotion to one’s 
country in any full and adequate way, to put any color 
and content into one’s utterances of patriotism, without 
both having and using some definite impressions as to what 
kind of country it is. Its size, climate, scenery, topogra- 
phy, occupations, products, form of government, are all 
factors to be considered in writing a patriotic speech or a 
national song or a text-book of civic duties. A cozy little 
community like San Marino, a republic five miles square, 
and a world-girdling British empire cannot express the 
national spirit in identical concepts and categories. The 
same thing is true of religion and the world-view. Mr. 
E. T. Brewster, in his recent book, “The Understanding 
of Religion,” devotes an excellent chapter to this topic. 
He says: 


All the men who made our historic creeds, most of those who 
wrote our best hymns, many who fixed the forms of our rituals, 
had a world-outlook altogether different from our own. Calvin 
and Luther, for example, both believed in a flat earth; and 
Calvin seems to have clung to that opinion even after Magellan's 
voyage. Luther called Copernicus “upstart astrologer” and 
“fool.” Milton, in the eighth book of Paradise Lost, though he 
knew Galileo personally, cannot bring himself to “And yet it 
moves.” Wesley, born sixteen years after the “Principia,” 
opined that “Mr. Newton’s theories tend to infidelity.” Even 
now, every short while, the Monday morning newspapers report 
some clergyman’s animadversions on “Darwinism.” 

Ultimately, most of our formal theology goes back to Augus- 
tine and 325 A. D. It took shape therefore in a dying world, 
where a great civilization was running down from good to bad 
and from bad to worse, until the night of the Dark Ages closed 
over Europe. Our creeds, therefore, our hymns, our church 
services, our entire religious vocabulary, reflect the world-view 
of men who, so far from being able to discover new truth, could 
not so much as hold on to the old which the past had given 
them, and who were bringing back to plague mankind every 
sort of superstition which Greek science had held at bay. Nat- 
urally then, some of their opinions do not altogether fit a time 
when, in certain fields, we make more progress in twenty years 
than our forebears made in twenty centuries. 

Six days in the week we live in an ordered world. On the 
seventh, we open the church door on a land of topsy-turvy, 
where axes float, dry sticks change to serpents, cities are let 
down out of the sky, angels stir the water of wells, bedeviled 
swine run violently into the sea. We say prayers for rain an 
hour after we have consulted a government bulletin to see 
whether we shall need an umbrella before we get home. 

We need not dwell on the incongruous language of our hymns: 
“While with ceaseless course the sun”; “Sing choirs of angels”; 
“The Lamb upon the throne”; “Casting down their golden 
crowns.” Who would guess, listening to many prayers, that the 
Being to whom they are addressed is supposed also to be re- 
sponsible for the sixty thousand great stars of that dim cluster 
in Hercules! 

We can write good war poetry without mentioning shields 
and spears. We can talk about books and architecture, and 
music and the rest of the things of the spirit in an accurate, 
critical, modern vocabulary. But we do not seem to be able 
to sing hymns or to say prayers or to define dogmas without 
dragging in the world-view of people who looked to a king’s 
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touch to cure skin-disease and rang a church-bell to frighten 
off a comet. The inevitable result is the “seeming unreality of 
the spiritual life.” 


Naturally the spiritual life must seem unreal if every 
presentation of it is entangled with a world-view known 
to be unreal. We need not be greatly agitated in regard to 
our hymns, for hymns are poetry, and poetry can always 
use the concepts of an earlier world to express emotions 
which are contemporary because they are timeless and en- 
during, and no one is deceived thereby into thinking that 
the concepts themselves are of permanent validity. There 
is need also for new hymns expressive of newer apprecia- 
tions of truth and duty, but the old ones are still good. 
We can still use “Jerusalem the Golden” in spite of its 
antique pageantry. Likewise “The Lord is my shepherd” 
is a part of the permanent riches of even that part of the 
race which has no experience with sheep; and no new cos- 
mology can rob us of “Our Father who art in heaven.” 
The art side of religion has infinite capacity to assimilate 
and utilize the accumulated concepts and symbols of past 
generations, enriched as they are with associations and 
mellowed with age. But when we pass from the region 
of poetry to that of prose, and undertake to voice our be- 
liefs or state our duties, we must speak a modern tongue. 
We must project our statements upon the background of 
a world-view which is really ours. We must sternly avoid 
all hallowed phrases which would perhaps sing well and 
would give the proper emotional reaction, but which either 
mean nothing to us or else do not mean what they very 
obviously say. 

There is more logic than is sometimes supposed in the 
movement to suppress by law the teaching of evolution. 
If it could only be done, and if all the other scientific dis- 
coveries of the last thousand years could be suppressed, 
and if the inquiring spirit which led to those discoveries 
could be permanently curbed, we would then have restored 
to us approximately the world-view which was prevalent 
when our present most widely held systems of theology 
were being framed, and we could with some unanimity and 
conviction hold to the entire harmonious system of thought 
without any trouble about periodical reconstructions. 
There might be sporadic heresies, as there always have 
been, but these would not be serious if we could only re- 
cover the world-view which was consistent with the old 
theology. The difficulty, of course, lies just there. It 
can’t be done. Merely excluding evolution will not do it. 
The recent action of the lower house of the Florida legis- 


lature in passing Mr. Bryan’s measure is scarcely a start. 


No, the world cannot be brought back, by legislation or 
otherwise, to ancient world-views. There will be mistakes, 
of course, and evolution may conceivably be one of them, 
though we think not. But the sum of the matter is that 
since the enlarging world-view cannot be cramped back 
into conformity with the statements and implications of 
ancient creeds, we must make new statements of the old 
faith which it shall be possible for men to think in a mod- 
ern world. A faith which cannot be thus restated from 
time to time as the progress of knowledge demands, is a 
faith which has in it the seeds of mortality. And a faith 
whose advocates persistently identify it with out-worn 
One Alt) ation POICD are Con PT OF Will 
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a world-view which has been universally abandoned is a 
faith betrayed in the house of its friends. 


The Song and the Sword 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


Y little Grandson suffereth Accidents. For he 
Meni falleth off his Bike and bumpeth his 

nose, and then he catcheth his fingers and getteth 
them hurt. And | held him in mine arms while his finger 
was bandaged after he had torn away a Finger Nail. 

And he said, As soon as it groweth out to the Dirt, I 
get it hurt again. 

And I had been a boy myself, so 1 knew the meaning 
of his measure of its growth to the Dirt. 

And I said, Now let us be brave. 

And he said, But the hurt is great. 

And I sang him songs of Soldiers. And the one he 
liked best was of sitting down on Buttermilk Hill, sitting 
there and crying one’s fill, and wipin’ one’s nose on a Ten 
Dollar Bill, because Johnny had gone for a Soldier. For 
1 suppose that that old song hath been sung in one fashion 
or another since the days of Cromwell. 

And he said, Grandpa, what is a Soldier? Is he a man 
who paradeth with a Big Hat and Feather when the Band 
doth play? 

And I showed unto him a Sword. 

And I said, This sword belonged unto a brave Soldier 
who fought with George Washington, and helped to make 
our Country Free. And once upon a time he swam the 
Hudson River with his Sword in his teeth. And he car- 
ried it with Honour and with Courage, and he left this 
Swora unto those who bear his name. 

And he asked, Was his name the same as thine? 

And I said, It was even so. 

And he said, My name is the same as thine? 

And I said, That also is true. 

And he said, My name is the name of a Brave Soldier 
who carried this Sword. 

And I said, This sword is now a Plowshare. God grant 
it may never be used again in battle. Nevertheless, it com- 
eth unto those who bear the name of this brave soldier, 
that they may be true to the Sword and true to God and 
their Country. 

And he said, A sword is a Very Wicked thing if men 
smite each other with it, but it is a Very Beautiful Thing 
if it come from a Brave Soldier to one who beareth his 
name. 

So now he looketh at the Sword from time to time, and 
he saith, Grandpa, we are the soldiers who bear the name 
of a brave Soldier. His name was the same as ours. And 
we must be true to the Sword. 

And I say unto all who honour brave men, and respect 
the great deeds that have been wrought in the past, that 
a sword is a very wicked thing, and a war a very cruel 
thing, but that the memoirs that have come down to us of 
the courage and faithfulness of men of the past surround 
us with a Cloud of Witnesses, telling us that we must be 
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The Will to Fellowship 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


EAR now a word from the book of vision: “God 
hath made of one all nations of men, that they 
Here is the first fact of 
our humanity, and the last to be discovered, its unity 


should seek the Lord.” 
nature, of need, and of aspiration. Deeper than all hu- 
man diversities is the spiritual solidarity of mankind. 
After ages of struggle, tragedy and stupidity, this mighty 
Always it has been 
so. In the human world the will and the truth of God 
As Tolstoi said in 
the title of an unforgettable story, “God sees the truth, 


truth slowly dawns upon our race. 
await the developing capacity of man. 
but waits,” and man tries every road until he finds the 
one way to go. 

Today, living in a world that has dwindled to the size 
of a neighborhood, in which races are all drawn together, 
jammed together, men begin to see that mankind is one 
family; that the good of a race as a whole does actually 
exist; that apart from that common good, no race, no na- 
tion, can attain to fullness of life; and that we must learn 
to live together in honor and in peace, or perish together. 
In spite of cruel enmities and bitter hatreds and age-old 


rancors, one may venture to that the fact of human 


solidarity has never been more deeply felt than it is today. 


Say 


It is the greatest discovery of our age, revealing the ad- 


vance of man from contact to community, irom feud to 


fraternity. 


GOD'S WILL FOR OUR TIMI 


Such is the manifest will of God as unveiled in our time, 


which we may read in the facts, forces, ideas, events and 


movements of our day, 
read 


movements of their day. 


as the people which were of old 


his will for their times in the facts and forces and 
Enmities, antipathies and suspi- 
cions are still alive and active, and the cataleptic muscular 
ontractions of nations, each trying to huddle within itself, 
are amazing to behold. None the less, it is written in the 
book of the purposes of God that all nations are one, and 


must live ultimately in a unity of fraternal righteousness 
in a frontierless and unfortified world. 

What makes itself plain is that the unity of mankind is 
not merely physical or economic or social, but spiritual. 


human world is held together not by force, but by 


Our 
an unseen tie that winds through every life, a tether mys- 
In short, the hope of the 
world lies in religion as the realization of God and the 
practice of brotherhood. The danger of the world today, 


as all agree, is not only on its economic but on its spiritual 


terious but stronger than steel. 


side, in a deep-seated schism in the heart of our civiliza- 
tion. Nor can it be healed save as we mobilize morals and 
organize society in behalf of a fellowship more inclusive, 
To that end, Christianity must be read in 
the context of the universal religious experience, as a com- 
It is not an 
interpolation; it is an interpretation. Just because it is the 
highest and most far-reaching faith, gathering up and ful- 
filling the noblest dreams of all faiths, by that very fact 
it must lead the way towards unity and world fellowship. 


more creative. 


pleting, and not merely a competing, religion. 
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By the same token, if Christianity cannot realize the will. Sec! 
to fellowship in its own life, it will be impotent if not in me , 
significant in a divided and distracted world. sige 
Now, against that background, read the words from the 
prayer of the Son of Man for his disciples: “That they 
may all be one, that the world may believe that thou hasg an 
sent me.” Here are tremendous words, in which Jesusg art. 
makes the proof of his person and the power of his gospel olgot! 
to depend upon the unity and fraternity of his followers§ mercift 
Surely he is dead of soul who can hear that prayer andg Like a 
not be moved by its pathos and its challenge. Read in thef t¢ fro 
light of actual Christian history, it well nigh smites onef 2° W 
mute. The trouble is not that we have failed to take the 33” ( 
words of Jesus literally; the trouble is that we have failed} sects | 
to take them seriously. The prayer of Jesus is literally} t'"es, 
true. The world will never believe in Christ until thosef i"g in 
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of fellowship, with its symbol of that unutterable reality § ers.” 
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boleth of separation. No failure of the church has been § on th 
more pitiful than its failure of fellowship, its bankruptcy ' Sa 
of brotherliness. The plain truth is, while there have beer ‘ork 
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has seldom been Christian. The epigram of Dean Milman § faith 
was justified: “Christianity has been tried for more than § issue 
eighteen centuries; it is about time that we should try the § life. 
religion of Jesus.” said, 
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HOPEFUL SIGNS 
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idle dream or an empty legend. None the less, deep in the 
Christian heart the wish for a larger fellowship has never 
been so evidently and vividly alive. When the wish becomes 
will, where there is a will there is a way to overcome inertia, 


Be intellectual difference, and perhaps, by the mercy of God, 
even the institutional selfishness in which all of us have 
to share. 

n the 

they WAR NOT OF GOD 

has! Many facts lie back of this movement in the Christian 

Jesus heart. For one thing, the Moloch of world war was the 

ospelp Golgotha for the church, to be followed, if God will be 

wers,@ merciful to our repentance, by a resurrection to new life. 
andg Like a gigantic star shell, such as was so often seen along 

1 thef the front, the glare of the world tragedy lighted up the earth 

one§ and we discovered—the “looped and windowed ragged- 
> the ness” of our civilization, in the midst of which a huddle of 
aileg} sects looked more like a medley than an army. Such doc- 
rally § trines, rites and orders as kept our sects apart meant noth- 
hose§ ing in those days. Oddly enough, the questions which nist 
| toi] J interested the men in the trenches were the nature of God, 
aith, § the future life, and the missionary enterprise. The very 
lume tact that sectarian issues or superficial theological differ- 

_ “Jef ences still engaged the attention of the church shows how 

nuch§ aloof and remote it is from the actualities of life. Buffeted 

hris-§ by ill fortune, beshadowed by bereavement, crushed by the 
and§ organized atheism of much of our industrial life, or hard 
an-§ pressed in the lonely trench-fight against moral evil, how 
idice} Can a man so beset have any interest in the question of 
hink § %aptism by much or little water, or the rite of ordination ? 
un- Chere is a passage in one of the letters of the late George 
ands § | yrrell, a mystic of Catholic modernism, which makes us 
see the real issue of our day. This one sentence: “To 

his- § believe that this terrible machine world is really from 
big- § God, in God, and unto God, and that through it and in spite 
rded ' its blind fatality, all works for good—that is faith in 
nent § lone trousers; the other is faith in  knickerbock- 
ality § ers.” He was a real heretic who suffered ex- 
hib- ymmmunication for his faith, and coughed out his lungs 
seen § on the edge of starvation, loyal to his vision; not the kind 
otcy ' safe, unheroic and belated heretic who thrives in New 
eer § York, where the commonplaces of liberal theology are new 
self § discoveries. What we need, to face the world of today is 
nan § faith in long trousers, not a debate in knickerbockers about 
han § issues remote from the conditions and problems of human 
the § life. The real issue of our time, as a wise teacher has 
said, is clearly and distinctly drawn between an aristocratic, 
deterministic, nationalistic outlook and the ethics of the 

“a moral freedom, of democracy, of world fellowship. What 

al ave the issues which divide our sects to do with that 

fax juestion? Nothing! Less than nothing! 

per SPIRITUAL ILLITERACY 

the As the result of an emphasis upon the importance of 

are § unimportant things, we are confronted today by an amazing 

by — Spiritual illiteracy. Meantime, some of us remember the 
sec- § message which the young disciples in Japan sent back to us 
not § through Henry Drummond: “Send us no more dogmas; 
ing | We are tired of them. Send us Christ.” Surely, in face of 
yw- § facts such as these, our obligation and our opportunity are 
an § alike evident and inevitable. 
—_ - 
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Augustine of Canterbury was right when he said that if 
we are to take a world for our parish, we must take a whole 
Christ for our salvation and a whole church for our fellow- 
Exclusiveness must be excluded. No partial thought, 
Henceforth we must think 
in terms of one humanity and one Christianity, in the 


ship. 
no limited vision, will suffice. 


assurance that what Christ does, and has done, for indi- 
viduals he can and will do for society as a whole. “Chris- 
tianity must go into the wholesale business.” For, thank 
God, at the center of our common faith there is a Person- 
ality, a shining figure of heroic moral loveliness, in loyalty 
to whom the church can find its unity and the world can 
find its soul. George Eliot was right: “What we believe 
divides us; whom we believe unites us.” 
According to our faith, so it will be unto us. The cynical 
attitude to which so many are tempted is fatal to any great, 
unprecedented advance. And it is an unprecedented ad- 
vance which requires a heroic part that the church must 
take today, if it would realize its own unity and its service 
to the world. If we believe—if we really believe—that 
God is actually present in the fellowship of men who are 
seeking his kingdom, then the church can be united by the 
If 
we will but believe this passionately, the way to union 1s 


highest and holiest bond—by the spirit of God himself. 


open. The real path to union is not by discussing our dif- 
ferences, but by believing in our unity. At present, we are 
inclined to think our differences more real than our unity, 
and so long as this is our thought we shall remain apart. 
The first step is to believe intensely in the unity of the 
we shall 
We 


shall act upon unity and in due time ways and means will 


church through the indwelling of God. Then 


prove the saying that a belief is what we act upon. 


provide themselves. 


REAL UNITY UNBROKEN 

Dean Inge, in spite of his pessimism—which is often the 
reverse side of his moral earnestness—has much wisdom to 
his credit; but he was never wiser than when he said that 
there is a deep and true sense in which the unity of the 
church has never been broken. There is a precious faith, 
profounder than all our creeds and overarching all our 
It is 
like the sky above or the river bed below, the flow of our 


Mark Rutherford somewhere reminds us that 


sects, in which we live and move and have our being. 


mortal life. 
“we are one in the human, the immense orthodoxy under- 
lying our differences.” God is our Father, and men who 
have God have everything. The vision of God in Christ is 
a common consecration, and to know him is to have life 
everlasting. Nay, more; to rediscover this unbroken unity, 
to reappraise and celebrate this common faith, to realize our 
fellowship in its sanctity, is the way to unity. 

Bossuet, dying, said, “Speak to me of necessary truths.” 
What is necessary? What is essential? “He hath shown 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with God?” Coleridge stated it in a striking fashion when 
he said: “In the strictest sense of essential, this alone is 
essential, that the same spirit should be growing in us 
which was in the fullness of all perfection in Christ.” 
Wesley learned that men use many words about religion, 
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but that they are only different expressions for the same 
blessing. ‘Why, then,” he asked, “so many words and so 
little charity among Christians about the particular term 
of a blessing whick all share?’ Why? One reason is 
habit, which leads us to feel that our special form of words 
is better and more sacred than any other. Another reason 
is pride. Another reason is sheer ignorance, like that of 
a dear Anglican lady who went home highly indignant 
after attending a service at the London City Temple, say- 
ing, “They actually use our Te Deum!” 


WORSHIPING OWN OPINIONS 


Joseph Parker, of the City Temple, was wont to keep on 
his desk a copy of the “Lives of the Early Methodist 
’ to read betimes when he was down at heart 
and out of conceit. It is a remarkable volume, made up of 
vivid little autobiographies ; artless pages in which heroism 
is joined with shrewd insight into character and truth, with 
now and then a touch of rhapsody. In one of its chapters, 
Dr. Parker found a reference to “the sin of making a 
Christ of our opinions and worshiping it.” A whole volume 
in a phrase, meaning that many folk—let us have a care 
that we are not among them—who think they are serving 
Christ are all the while worshiping their own opinions. 
They follow their own prejudices, mistaking what is habit- 
ual to them for what is essential for everybody, and imagine 
that they are obeying the Master of all. How strange that 
we should deify our ideas and interpretations and demand 
that others accept our dicta if they are to work in our 
fellowship, in the enterprise of Christ! Every man has a 
right to his opinion, or we may allow him to have it whether 
he has any right to it or not. But the worship of opinion is 
not the worship of God, whose cause is more precious than 
all our petty prejudices or predilections. 

Toleration is not enough: we must have insight, under- 
standing, appreciation. It is the quality of the spiritual 
mind that it penetrates to the core of things and finds divi- 
sion changed into a variety that does not lack unity. Per- 
haps we ought to do away with the word “division” and 
use, instead, after the manner of Horace Bushnell, the 
word “distribution” of the church. Anyway, identity of 
sentiment with difference of opinion, John Stirling discov- 
ered to be the first requisite of happy company. And it is 
also a requisite of Christian fellowship, as well as a need 
for the life of the church. Difference is the soul of life and 
health, and not the barren oneness that weak souls crave. 
What we want is not uniformity, but fellowship; not “a 
mush of concession,” as Emerson described it, much less a 
mere agglomeration until historic loyalties and varieties of 
witness are erased in a blur of ambiguity. Not at all. Dif- 
ferences are unhappy only when they sharpen tempers and 
mar fellowship. Let us keep all our traditions, and reckon 
them holy, but let us also keep in our hearts the words of 
the Lord Jesus, “Ye do make the will of God of no effect 
by your traditions.” 


Preachers,’ 


TWO PERTINENT QUESTIONS 
A great scholar of Scotland, a recent guest in America, 
told of an interview he had during the war with Thomas 
Masaryk, one of the few really great men of our time, my 
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honored parishioner at the City Temple during his exile in 
England. After listening to the story of Christian unity 
in Scotland, and the advance made towards it, Masaryk 
asked two questions, in which he revealed a directness and 
simplicity of thought not unlike that of Lincoln. The first 
question was this: “Is the desire for Christian unity the 
result of a deepening or a shallowing of the religious life?” 
The second question was of like kind: “What do you pro- 
pose to do with a united church?” 

Those two questions go to the root of the matter. Unity 
merely for the sake of unity may be idle and useless. The 
desire for unity indicates, if not a deepening, at least a 
broadening of religious life, a longing for larger realiza- 
tions and applications of spiritual power. But there must 
be deepening of the spiritual life, too, else unity may be 
feeble and thin. In passion our fathers parted; only in a 
profounder passion can we be welded together. Without a 
deeper life of the spirit a united church may mean only the 
regimentation of Christianity, if not a regulation or a sup- 
pression of thought. As when there is a huge business 
merger, it is nearly always followed thereafter by a diminu- 
tion of output. 

What do we propose to do? If we mean to use a united 
church to heal a broken world, to reveal love where now 
there is hate, to melt bitter racial rancors which have in 
them the seeds of innumerable wars—to heal the malady 
of war itself, to lead the way towards a more humane social 
order, and to send the light of the gospel into the dark 
corners of the earth—then God will prosper our under- 
taking and make it a pentecost of brotherhood. But if any 
lesser motive lurk behind, his winds will not blow nor his 
tides flow. 


THE CHURCH TODAY 


Some of us are in dire plight in respect of the church 
as it is. The church calls us with many voices, and every 
voice is a memory. We cannot leave it and we can hardly 
remain in it, though we are willing enough to tolerate even 
the sermon-saturated pagans in its pews. We are at home 
in every sect and able to speak the dialect of each, just be- 
cause our solitary concern is with what they have in com- 
mon. Yet we are unhappy, ill at ease, looking and longing 
and praying for a church of Christ, who never laid stress 
on a little issue in all his life. Yet we cling to the church 
like that old New England Puritan who, when he was ex- 
communicated, refused to go out. For twenty-five years 
he came to every communion service and brought a little 
bit of wine and bread of his own. There, in the security of 
his high pew, he communed with the church in spite of 
the deacon. When a man brings his own communion, who 
can say him nay? So some of us commune with the church 
of every name, in spite of its petty issues that seem to us 
to mean nothing, in spite of its archaic methods which have 
long gone by, in spite of its theological museum. We com- 
mune with the church because it is the great historic fel- 
lowship of the seekers and finders of God, and we have 
nowhere else to go. Perhaps George Tyrrell was right 
when he said that at last God will ask, not what kind of a 
church you lived in, but what kind of a church did you 
long for? 
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After all, what is Christianity? It is neither a narrow 
orthodoxy fortified by intellectual obscurantism, nor is it 
an easy-going liberalism which ends in indifference and 
futility. One text tells it all: “God, who commandeth the 
light to shine out of darkness, hath shined into our hearts 
to give us the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” What is the basis on which 
men seeking goodness may unite, that all may share the 
faith of each and each may share the faith of all, that to- 
gether they may know what none may know alone? This 
solid foundation God hath laid, and this is the inscription: 
“The Lord knoweth who are his; let every one who names 
the name of the Lord depart from evil.” Realities must 
rule. First things must come first. We must take men as 
we find them, with such faith as they have, and not blame 
them for having a weak faith or a confused outlook; but, 
being taught of God in our own hearts, help to lift them 
and to lift ourselves into a more radiant faith in the good- 
ness of God. 

Christianity is love or it is nothing, and love is the only 
way to unity. The business of the church is to teach men 
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to look upon life as Jesus looked upon it—to be disciples 
of his purity, his courage, his sympathy, his cross, his 
divine magnanimity, and send them out into the world to 
be little brothers of the Lord Christ. 

What if the church should actually heed this call and 
assemble, as of old, in a great council, not to legislate but 
to listen in the place of hearing, the better to know the will 
of God and how to do his work? What if the leaders of 
the church should foregather, not to argue, not to patch 
up some platform on which to unite, but to seek to know 
the mind of Christ? Suppose we should go to such an 
assembly, not with our minds made up before, not as those 
who dicker for victory of opinion, but actually to yield 
ourselves to the Holy Spirit and learn what he would have 
us do? Who can tell what might not be revealed to us 
concerning the will of God for our beshadowed time when 
we are groping our way in the dark? The early church 
settled great matters in this manner, and therefore it was 
permitted them to say what we should be able to say simply 
and sincerely: “It seemed good to the spirit of God and 
to us.” 


“Rossum’s Universal Robots” 
By Edward Shillito 


has made a deep impression wherever it has been pre- 

sented. The initials stand for Rossum’s Universal Robots 
and the play with that name is by a Czech dramatist, Karel 
Capek. Like all fine works of the imagination, it sets 
a thousand chords vibrating in the mind, and, if the writer 
were to say that he never thought of these effects of his 
work, there is no reason to put them aside. A great 
imaginative artist is doing one thing consciously, but be- 
cause he is a great artist, he is doing a host of other 
things at the same time without knowing it. He is the 
more likely to preach a sermon if he has no idea of preach- 
ing at all. 


[: is now possible to read the play “R. U. R.,’’* which 


ROBOTS AND DIVIDENDS 

The author of “R. U. R.” may have set out to write 
a fantastic melodrama with a thrill in it. Without doubt 
he accomplished his purpose, but at the same time he has 
also set thousands of minds busy at certain fundamental 
questions. His play, it should be explained, deals with the 
achievement of certain scientists who invent a mechanical 
being, a humanoid, to do the hard work of the world. The 
Robots, for by that name they are called, had brains highly 
developed, but no soul. Their makers intended by means 
of them to create human life anew; to set it free from 
drudgery and servitude. Man was to be a being at leisure, 
while the harvests were to be sown and the corn reaped and 
all the manual work of the world done by the Robots. 
At the time when the play begins there was a great and 
ever-growing demand from the nations for Robots. They 
needed them not only for work, but also for fighting. 


*Published by Oxford University Press. 


Armies of Robots were immensely useful, for they were 
cheap and terribly efficient, and being machines they could 
be easily replaced. 

But experiments were made, and in the manufacture of 
these humanoids a pain-instinct was given to certain of 
the Robots, and this changed them and they learned to 
hate. How in the end the Robots throughout the world 
rose in rebellion and exterminated the race of mankind— 
all but one member of it—and how he, left to himself, be- 
Leld two of the Robots beginning to reveal a soul, and 
discerned the beginning of another creation, the reader of 
the book will discover. But in order to make more clear 
the thought of the writer one passage may be quoted. The 
men are near their end. One, Domain, the manager of the 
factory, and the other, Alquist, the clerk of the works, are 
talking in the house surrounded by the vast host of Robots. 


Domain: Alquist, it was not an evil dream to shatter the 
servitude of labor. Of the dreadful and humiliating labor 
that man had to undergo, the unclean and murderous drud- 


gery. Oh, Alquist, work was too hard. And to overcome 
that— 
Alquist: That was not what the two Robots dreamt of. 


Old Rossum only thought of his godless tricks, and the young 


one of his millions. And that’s not what your R. U. R. 
shareholders dream of, either. They dream of dividends. And 
their dividends are the ruin of mankind. 

Domain (irritated): Oh, to hell with their dividends! De 


you suppose I’d have done an hour’s work for them? It was 
for myself that I worked, I wanted man to become the 
master, so that he shouldn’t live merely for a crust of bread. 
I wanted not a single soul to be broken in by other people’s 
machinery. I wanted nothing, nothing, nothing to be left 
of the confounded social lumber. Oh I’m disgusted by de- 
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gradation and pain. I'm revolted by poverty. I wanted 2 


new generation. 


There is revealed the clash between the idealist and the 
dividend-hunters. But even with his longing to do away 
with poverty, was the idealist right in the way he chose? 
Is it the way of advance for mankind to do away with toil 
itself, in order to do away forever with the degradation 
of toil? Can man look to his increasing power Over ma- 
terial forces to win him retirement from the toil by which 
he has formerly won his bread? It will be seen that these 
and a score of other questions arise in the reading of this 
thrilling play. 

Man is moving, but whither? He is established as lord 
over the material earth, he can make its forces serve his 
ends, lhe can compel his former enemies to do his will. 
Now, and more than in any previous age, he is conscious 
of his power to choose his own way. No longer a slave 
doing blindly his lord’s will, he is taken into his counsels ; 
he is a ward no longer, but as the master of this earth 
he has come of age. But what will he do with these 
He will choose some road, but will it be the 
right road? He will speak much of progress, but has he 
any clear principle by means of which he can know the 
true line of advance for mankind? “This ’ere progress,” 
observed Mr. Bert Smallways in Mr. H. G. Wells’ story, 
Yu'd ’ardly think it could keep on.” 
What is called progress, measured by the conquest of 
matter, will still go on; but to what purpose? 


powers ? 


“it keeps goin’ on. 


THE ILLUSION OF PROGRESS 


Clearly, there are perilous roads against which man- 
kind needs to be warned. And in this play of the Czech 
dramatist certain of the perils are placarded before the 
eves that will see. 

There is no progress for mankind simply through the 
Man has established his 
He has 


conquered enemies which long resisted him; he does not 


perfection of mechanical devices. 
rule firmly, on land and sea, and even in the air. 


lespair of banishing many ancient diseases; he has a sure 
confidence that he will destroy the dominion of malaria and 
even of leprosy; he has learned how to make the forces 
of nature serve his ends. But even in his mastery of 
mechanical forces he may forget that there are some gains 
to be won from toil. Man cannot be torn completely away 
The city bred 
peoples are already learning this by experience. Man, in 
his enthusiasm for machinery, may forget the place of 
beauty in human life, and he may find, too late, that the 
love of beauty is not a luxury. In the play “R. U. R.,” 
very near the end, one of the characters says as he listens 
to music: 


from mother-earth without suffering loss. 


“We ought to have gone in for that before.” 
— By jove, what a lot of lovely things there are. 
The world was lovely, and we—we here—tell me, what 
enjoyment did we have?” 

Apart from all such thoughts, it must come home to 
every thoughtful observer of modern life that men have 
not grown in spiritual depth in proportion to their scienti- 
fic mastery over the power of nature. These powers have 
been increasing, but the man into whose hands they are 
placed is not growing in his moral insight. He has more 
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powers, but he is no clearer as to how he should use them. 
Under such conditions increase of power becomes only a 
peril. Man has invented the submarine and the aeroplane; 
the first use he has made of them is for purposes of de- 
It is said that scientists dread the hour when 
they will be able to release the explosive power of the 
atom. They are not sure that man can be trusted with 
such a new and terrible force. To what ends will he put 
these new slaves of the lamp? It is not to the mastery 
over material things promised by science that man must 
look for his escape from his bondage. He must look else- 
where ; not without, but within! Man is a spiritual being 
and he must win his deliverance in the depths of his spirit, 
or nowhere. What must he do to be saved? Science of 
itself can give no answer. 


struction. 


MEN AS MACHINES 

The scientists in the play had an ideal, not in itself 
ignoble, to provide mechanical creatures without soul to 
do the hard tasks of the world. The Robots could not 
suffer; they could not break down through overwork ; they 
could not be treated cruelly. But no one can read the play 
without remembering how often in the story of the world 
man has treated his fellows as machines, and made them 
sacrifice their personality in order that the few might live 
in leisure and luxury. And if the Robots could not suffer, 
man, when he is treated as a Robot, can suffer. There is 
something noble in the attempt to make machines do the 
toil of the world; there is nothing noble in making men 
into machines. 

The ancient empires were built by—Robots; that is, by 
men who were treated as Robots. The pyramids were 
reared by forced labor. In the book of Exodus we have 
glimpses of the conditions under which the splendid treas- 
ures of Egypt were raised for the wonder of the ages. 
We see the reliefs of Assyria, with their representations of 
armies going forth to war and of captives dragged to their 
exile; and we know what was the fate of the common 
man in those lands. He was a serf, with no right to rank 
as a man with a life of his own. Those empires perished 
because they were built on a foundation of slavery. The 
few treated the many as machines, and in the end those 
few perished and their empire with them. For why should 
slaves fight for their tyrants? And why should Israelite 
exiles do anything but rejoice when Cyrus drew near to 
Babylon, and his victory meant their return? Slavery— 
which at its worst is but the use of men as Robots—has 
always been a cause of the downfall of empires. The 
slaves may not rise to slay their oppressors, they may 
simply stand aside and watch; but in either case they are 


the instruments whereby judgment falls upon the oppres- 
sor. 


BEARING THE WHITE MAN’S BURDEN 

In the present age, there are many temptations for the 
few to win wealth and leisure by the treatment of men as 
less than human. But this will always be done at a heavy 
cost. Before the privileged few there are always certain 
available human beings, weak and unprotected. Why not 
turn them to good use? There are the primitive peoples 
of Africa; why not make them serve the ends of the 
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western races? Why not make of them a black army for 
use in Europe, or an industrial army in order to hasten the 
development of Africa for the benefit of the white races? 
It is always easy to plead that the primitive Africans are 
made for such a life, but it is folly to speak of them as if 
they had reached their final development ; and it is wicked- 
ness to keep them where they are today for the ends of 
those who have dividends to make. In the long run, such 
a policy is doomed to end in tragedy. Men, when they are 
treated as Robots, are always too much for their con- 
querors. 

There is Itis an ancient 
way, sometimes despised by the clever, the enterprising 
children of this modern world 


only one way of safety. 


But it seems as if man- 
kind, after trying many other ways, must soon begin to 
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try this way. It is the way of Jesus. It is the policy of 
those who take their values of God and man from him. 
They do not see in him his completed destiny, but the earn- 
est of it. No man whom they see has yet come to himself 
but they look at him as he is in Christ Jesus. They treat 
him as sacred. They cannot think of him as fodder for the 
cannon, Or as a unit in a vast industrial army, or as a mem- 
ber of a race doomed to be slaves. They know that every 
man is the child of the Eternal Father, the redeemed of 
the Lord, the dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit. And the 
only safe line of progress for mankind will be taken by 
those who in this way have learned the wisdom of Galilee 
and Calvary. 

What must we do to be saved? Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved, thou and thy house. 


Youth and the Student Volunteer 


Movement 
By Robert E. Lewis 


ITHIN the 
vention of the Student Volunteer Movement will 
be held. 
blow around, or, on the other hand, it may burst at any 


year the ninth quadrennial con- 


The storm gathering on the horizon may 
moment. The Student Volunteer Movement has served a 
useful purpose and for a full generation has a notable 
record of relating to the foreign mission enterprise the 
student life of this country. 


But the Volunteer movement cannot live upon its past. 
The old age has passed away. The old shibboleths no 
longer move the maturer student mind. The movement is 
face to face with the necessity of changing its appeal or 
else finding its clientele more and more limited to the back- 
ward colleges or the less mature type of students. In- 
creasingly my experience confirms me in this conviction. 
I reflect upon the eight hundred interviews with individual 
students about their choice of a life work and the response 
of college people in over two hundred institutions, from 
Massachusetts to California, during the years I served the 
movement. My ten years in the orient, where I met sev- 
eral hundred volunteers who had reached the field, brought 
me to a similar conclusion. Upon my return to America, 
after having more than completed my appointment abroad, 
I attended a state student volunteer conference and from 
it went to my place depressed and saddened. In the addresé 
and talks by the national head of the movement not a new 
idea was developed. The movement was at a standstill 
The instructions to the “band,” idea for idea, were what 


they had been a decade before. 


A NEAR INSURRECTION 


But had nothing happened? Very much was to happen, 
not within the movement at first but without. At the con- 
vention in Des Moines in 1920 there was a near insurrec- 
tion led by eastern delegates and participated in by three 


or four hundred students from different 


parts of the 


country. The effori of one of the able convention leaders 


to suppress this insurrection may have been, if we be very 
But to 
wrestling with the 


frank, the starting point of his new conversion. 
this day non-socially-minded men are 
and to its 
the Vol- 


religious revolution which now is 


problem of giving a new cast to the 


movement 
national meetings. They are attempting to relate 
unteer movement to the 
making irresistible progress amongst thoughtful people, 


and in which they themselves have had no decisive part. 


In what does this revolution consist? It consists in the 


realization and practice that religion is social and not ex- 


lusively personal. Social justice is as essential to it as 


personal devotion. Foreign missions is not a conversion 
+} 
ui: 


of souls only, but also the creation of a Christ society, of 

lesus kingdom, or, to use a better phrase, a society like 
heaven. Personal salvation only is not enough, for that 
has its eye fixed on the future; and it is individualistic and 
self-centered. Jesus always was talking about social reli- 
gion. He required that state of society in which his prin- 
ciples should be accepted literally, in which they should 
prevail among men, not angels. 

The re-creation of society upon Jesus’-way-of-life is 
revolution at home as well as abroad. Its sphere is not 
separated into “home” and “foreign” so much as it is sep- 
arated into the Jesus way and the contempt-of-Jesus way. 
If America becomes the great obstacle to progress because 
the richest, most unsocial, most commercial, most powerful 
and most able to harness the scientific processes to industry, 
how can America be the base from which the world king- 
dom of Christ is spread? Only upon one condition. And 


the startling fact is being faced, that abroad Christian lead- 
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ers have to deal with the same sort of social problems as 
we at home. 

That is why the Student Volunteer movement will be 
made anew. That is why its viewpoint must not be partial 
or backward. The process of Jesus’ conquest of social 
and industrial relations and international affairs is in reality 
a world problem, not a “foreign” problem. The men and 
women who can be of real service in the solution of it 
are not parochially minded. They are not skilled in the 
petty technique which may have been helpful a generation 
ago. Such equipment of the individual is of little or no 
significance now in bringing about a world Christian social 
order. 


MOVEMENT MUST BE REMADE 


Among the one hundred and thirty-five speakers at the 
Des Moines convention were many useful people, but aside 
from the secretaries only eight were known to be prog- 
ressive, and less than that number of outstanding influence 
would be socially minded. There were altogether one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine speeches to the delegates. The pre- 
dominant method was hortatory, which is not a normal stu- 
dent approach to life discovery. 

The Student Volunteer convention is a mass meeting of 
the leading college men and women from various parts of 
the country and numbers from five to seven thousand per- 
sons from nine hundred colleges or more. These attendants 
travel in special trains. They occupy all of the hotels. 
They fill the largest auditoriums. Only a proportion of 
them are volunteers. The convention hippodromes missions 
in a very dignified way, under a master hand and with 
nothing cheap or frivolous about it. The attendance is 
secured by an intense promotional campaign. So much for 
the manner of its promotion! But a change has recently 
come in its thoughts and purposes. As now assembled in 
national convention these students have arrived at a point 
where they wish to think forward. This is a novel and 
peculiar aspect of affairs. The conventions in the early 
They were almost hypnotized by the 
appeal of the student leaders, who, it should be noted, were 
near their own age. Now a large percentage of the stu- 
dents are thinking in new lines, and their passion for the 
new world will be aroused by new visions rather than by 
old ones. 


days were passive. 


OLD LEADERS EMBARRASSED 


Many of the old leaders are struggling to adapt them- 
selves to the new viewpoint, but the pre-convention cor- 
respondence and conferences show them timorous and un- 
informed. They are trying to move over unfamiliar ground 
and to feel at home on it. There has come into the move- 
ment since the Des Moines convention a more democratic 
basis of control, and soon there must come a new social 
content. 

If China and India had 
found in America the actual Jesus’-way-of-life upon a 
comprehensive and national scale, those nations would have 
adopted Christianity completely and literally. We have had 
three hundred years to bring this to pass. But we have 
failed. When foreign leaders observe us close at hand 


What is this social problem? 
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they ask in surprised fashion: ‘“‘Why, you are not like 
Christ?” and we answer with a sort of muffled cynicism: 
“Did you expect us to take him literally?” and they reply: 
“He must be taken literally or not at all. Your western 
civilization will be wholly a sham if you call it Christian 
and do not make it Christ-like.” 

To our fearless application of the standards of Jesus to 
personal habits, which long has been accepted as essential, 
we must add an even more courageous, soul-stirring and 
nation-transforming program, which will put Jesus into 
control of every form of acquisition, investment, wage- 
scale, production, service, labor, government and interna- 
tional relation. It is the only way this economic age can 
be trusted with the tools and the resources of power, with 
mastery over peoples. 

Will the Student Volunteer movement be able to seize 
the opportunity? Can it recapture the imagination of 
American students? Will it provide able and liberal-minded 
men with passion and with adequate means; and above all, 
can it encourage the average missionary board into activity 
and allegiance to the new and higher ideals so that there 
will be an intellectually honest and efficient outlet for its 
personnel ? 


POLICY OF BOARDS CONSERVATIVE 


The missionary boards who take the product of the Vol- 
unteer movement are naturally conservative. Their policy 
on the field has been dominated by the older missionaries. 
The modern student world with its social and religious 
thinking is miles in advance of them, and so is the new 
student body of India, Japan and China, and particularly 
the foreign-educated native student. The missionary is 
well qualified in other directions: his knowledge of the 
people among whom he lives; his ability to move easily in 
their language, which is true of no other class of Ameri- 
cans resident abroad; the identification of his life with 
native interests; the gradual orientation of his own mind. 
But his loss of contact with the scientific and intellectual 
processes at home, even though he make a frantic effort to 
stay “modern,” serves to make him difficult for the student 
graduate from America, whether native or foreign. And 
the missionary board itself takes on something of this 
stereotyped appearance. It leans heavily upon the adult 
life of this country; upon the men who have acquired and 
who give large amounts; upon the richer churches, the 
societies of mature or elderly women, and the “pulpits” 
generally. 

The progressive student volunteers of America and the 
recent graduates of oriental colleges face that kind of a 
foreground. Before them lies that meshwork of organiza- 
tion controlled by the pious, useful, mature, standardized, 
traditional and the partly out-of-date. The management of 
the Volunteer movement has been dominated too much by 
this “board” element and by the elder type of men on the 
field. It must now be inspirited with the young graduate 
view and the freedom and daring of the modern class-room. 
It must throw off the dogmatism that stunts and kills. The 
teaching function is not dogmatic, it is deductive. The 
student volunteer expects from his board and missionary 
seniors the same sort of cooperation that was provided by 
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his college and its faculty; that is, unstinted tolerance and 
encouragement of growth, discovery, experimentation and 
realization of the will of Jesus. 

The student volunteer with his new equipment and un- 
compromised ideals must in some way be given self-ex- 
pression after appointment abroad. In the past it has 
meant to him from five to ten years of study and appren- 
ticeship, not before he can vote in mission meetings, but 
before the elder missionaries consider him as of much 
account. They ride his opinions hard. He is sick at heart, 
if he be a man of ability, but being no quitter he plods 
along abiding his time. And in half a generation he himself 
has become one of the leaders, but by that time is pretty 
well out of date educationally, especially if his furloughs 
have been absorbed by the money-raising process and by 
“cultivating the constituency” of the board. 
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Why did thousands of college men throng the officers’ 
training camps in 1917-18, undeterred by the hideous pros- 
pect of warware which was pictured to them in the daily 
despatches? For two reasons: they thought the cause was 
right and they hoped to qualify for leadership. And within 
a few months the army made officers of them for the line. 
The Student Volunteer movement cannot assure its recruits 
of any such confidence. They will find the old soldiers, the 
grand army of missions, not superannuated but in almost 
complete control abroad, and too largely in control of the 
board policy at home, and this is reflected adversely in the 
mentality of the Volunteer movement. 

Such then are the difficulties of the situation. Such are 
the opportunities before the 1923 Volunteer convention. 
Such are the needs of reorganization and a point of view 
which meets youth more than half way. 


The Evil of Mass Judgments 


HE pronouncing of mass judgments on one’s fellow men 

I results in more than injustice: it confuses issues and 

defeats the development of peaceful relationships. Such 
judgments are really only wholesale prejudices. 

Germany made the war; therefore, all Germans were guilty. 
France is preventing peace; therefore, all Frenchmen lack con- 
fidence in the ways of peace. Russia has a bolshevik govern- 
ment; therefore, all Russians are tainted with bolshevism. Some 
wage earners slack on the job; therefore, all labor is untrust- 
worthy. Some employers are autocratic; therefore, all capital- 
ists are slave drivers. Many negroes lack culture and refinement; 
therefore, the negro race is incapable of rising high. 

Such abnormal social movements as the Ku Klux Klan live 
upon these mass judgments. The honest klansman is moved by 
what he imagines is a deep conviction. His patriotism is at 
stake; America’s welfare is in the balance; Christianity itself 
is imperiled. What a segment of fact does not justify imagina- 
tion supplies. Jews, Catholics, negroes and aliens are judged 
en bloc, and the worst that can be said of any of them is im- 
puted to all of them. Propaganda stirs into such a state of emo- 
tion that potential pogroms lurk in the klaverns. 

In our boyhood school days we were filled with the idea that 
England was a sort of hereditary enemy of America. All their 
kings were of the same kidney as George the Third, and the 
slogan “Britannia rules the waves” presumed upon everything 
outside the three-mile limit. Englishmen were born bullies; 
abroad they bullied everybody and at home the big ones bullied 
the little ones. 


s* ¢ 8 


Perfidious Albion: England— 
Hope of the World 


Now we have a reaction from Anglophobia, Mr. Hearst not- 
withstanding, toward just as unreasoning a Pan-Anglo-Saxonism. 
England becomes the source of all liberty and culture; her 
colonial empire becomes an earthly manifestation of the king- 
dom of God; the peace and safety of mankind depend upon 
America and the English-speaking part of the British empire 
(Ireland alone excluded) acting as one race. George Washing- 
ton was not so much the noble “father of his country” as a pro- 
vincial landlord. Thomas Jefferson was an apostle of 
democracy than a _ wild-eyed rationalist. The Declaration of 
Independence is, after all, an impossible document, filled with 
unworkable phrases. At last the descendants of colonial tories 
may take pride in their ancestry. 


less 


The oldest English blood is a mixture of Angle, Saxoa, Dane, 
Celt, Gael and more. America is a complex of all that Europe 
has sent us. There is more of English history in us, but there 
is much of the blood of all nations, and the American of his- 
tory will be as distinct as is the German or the Scandinavian. 
Our Anglo-philes fail to differentiate between the hoary hand 
of empire that rules in England’s colonial policies and the youth- 
ful hand of democracy that increasingly guides her internal poli- 
tics. With the latter we have a genuine spiritual commonweal, 
but with the former we have no more part than did our fathers 
of colonial days. The one is rooted in a history and a tradi- 
tion that is incompatible with American principles; the other is 
part and parcel of American history and tradition. The one 
represents the British empire, the other the British commonwealth. 

Ireland was a battleground of empire and commonwealth. For 
these hundred years the imperial idea wrought woe and rebel- 
lion as it sought to assimilate a people in whom the national 
consciousness would not down. For fifty years the newer forces 
of democracy sought to restore independence within the com- 
monwealth, and now they win, as the democratic will win over 
the autocratic in the ideas of progress. In the background of 
the old was the mass judgment in England that the Irish were 
incapable of self-government, and in Ireland that all English 
governments are tyrannical. So we had the Blacks and Tans on 
the one hand and the irreconcilable Sinn Feiners on the other. 


All Germans Are 
Junker Militarists 


When the Versailles treaty was signed, we compelled the new 
German republic to sign on the dotted line, just as if it were 
the old war lord’s prussianized military government. There 
was no recognition of the fact that German democrats had over- 
thrown the kaiser and that a saddlemaker had taken over the 
seat of the “All-Highest.” The divine right of kings had sur- 
rendered to vox populi and the German people had joined the 
great sisterhood of republics, but a German was a German and 
all alike were guilty of starting the war. The blood was in- 
fected with the germ of militarism and there could be no peace 
in the brood. Thus today we face the possibility of the return 
of the monarchist to power, and of a red revolution as a reac- 
tion from that. Such a twisted turn in events logically follows 
such contorted judgments as those that fall upon masses of men 
as a result of war. 

The masses of the German people had no more to do with the 
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bringing on of the war than did the masses in France or England 
Secret diplomacy in all these lands committed the 
masses to the death of the front-line trenches. The dominance 
o1 imperial aims and commercial ends made diplomacy a game 
at which great statesmen played, with kings and bishops on the 
front lines and with the masses as pawns. In Germany parlia- 
nent was not responsible to the people on imperial issues and 
France the foreign office was little more so, 
France 


or Russia. 


in England and 
while in Russia the masses were as dumb, driven cattle. 
the colonial world fairly 
growing imperial power; 
lusted for their “place in the sun.” 


and England had divided the sun of 


well between them. Germany was a 


her militarists and junkers 
They 


the form of nationalistic prejudices against those who possessed 


passed down to the masses the aspirations for empire in 


Pride in Germanic achievement was perverted into channels 


f imperial ambition and it flamed into enmity through knowledge 
I ) g 


of all that was challenging in the deeds of the competing powers. 
hus the imperial ambition of the militarist became a patriotic 
+] 


fense of the fatherland in the mind of the masses, and they 


vere led like sheep to the slaughter. 


Today, the masses of our late enemies suffer for the folly 
of the war lords. Their greatest crime was their docility, and 
r that they now {| and their children, too, must pay. Yet 
ve refuse to differentiat 1 German is a German—and men 
othe ¢ intelliger Christian persist in saying: “Let them 
dose of their own medicine.” Who takes the dose? The 
oor, the children, the toiling masses, those who heroically over- 
rew the junkers and seek a genuine republic and the generation 
mborn 
**¢* * 
Frenchmen: Angels 
or Devils? 
After Napoleon's deteat there were ma iropeans who be- 
ec there cou never lx peace i Europe except by the par- 
ling up ¢ France between peace-loving governments. Onl) 
( tly a lke ec German scholar protested that the French 
e by nature and in history militaristic, while Germans were 
rely t greatest lovers of peace 
those of us who fought from behind the sea walls, all 
‘ me came martyr-like saints whose every cause was 
o] To masses of the doughboys who fought from the front- 


ne trenches, French comrades became “frogs.” Of course, they 





are neither: they are folks like unto ourselves, and an exchange 
positions would effect a like change of front on present moot 
es. From saints and martyrs of yesterday, the French people 
tecome today the incarnation of militarism in the eyes of those 


( ronounce wholesale judgments. There is no differentia- 
] ] 


on between the 


leaders who in fear of a reinvigorated Germany 
put their confidence in the sword and nothing but the sword and 
the masses who, in tatters and wounds, are fed upon wild propa- 


stories The 


ganda the military leaders is expressed 


“Only 


prevent our neighbors from disturbing our peace.” 


Iaith of 


he present minister of war when he fear of our 


| Says 


strength will 


masses is made a background upon which that 


ear among the 
rt of policy prevails. 
There are sixty million Germans and only forty million French- 


men; so looms. But consider: there are only thirty- 


suspicion 


ve million Italians and eleven million Scandinavians; why not 


a like 
and their powerful neighbors, Germans included? 
} 


mass suspicion and hate and fear between these peoples 
How do Spain 
attacked Ger- 
And there 


France live in peace? France has, in history 
many as often as she has been attacked by Germany. 
is the secret: centuries of war and of war psychology with hate 
and fear en masse. 
France do not desire war; they have suffered 
nough to dread its coming Their public 
prints are filled with alarms, their national leaders campaign with 
There are vacant chairs or empty sleeves in a ma- 
ority of the homes, and those in power make their military 
methods a sine qua non for national safety and patriotism. Thus 
they are led into the Ruhr and through it into inflamed emotions 


The people of 


with a terrible fear. 


propaganda. 
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on both sides the national boundry lines, with bitterness taking 
the place of understanding and with a mass commitment to 
future war riding where peace should ride. 
* 2 * 

How Wars Are Made 

The peoples do not make war, 
masse and pay for both victory and defeat. Those who make 
them rarely find a place in the front lines. Nor are wars made 
in a moment of deliberate choosing; they grow like tangled poison 
Patriotism is a noble emotion; without it there would be 


but they fight them, die en 


vines. 
no stable government. But through manipulation of it by the 
weavers of national destiny it is made the warp upon which the 
blood-red fabric of imperial The French 
masses do not want war; neither did the German masses want 
it. Frenchman or German—they of the rank and file—are neither 
saint nor devil, but like unto us all, lovers of home and children 
Our hearts all beat alike, our minds all react 
God has made us all of 


ambition is woven. 


and native land. 
alike, our emotions are stirred alike. 
one blood. Our mass judgments are as unfair to our own sense 
and probity as they are to those upon whom we visit them. There 
is in them none of that mind which was in Christ. 


Atva W. TAYLOR. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Blessed Blunderer * 


‘ 


MAN said to me last week: “You are always preaching 


that human nature can be transformed, you ought to 


know that such a thing is impossible.” Evidently my 
trriend had not read Hocking’s book which deals with the 
remaking of human nature; evidently, also, he had not read 
the gospel story of one Simon called Peter. Here was a man 


Here was a timid man 
transformed into a 
recorded. Human 
nature can be changed; all the history of the church proves it; 
halls proves it; all the education of 
Papini is right when he says that the re- 


of mud changed into a man of granite. 


changed into a lion. Here was a denier 


confessor. Never was change 


greater 
all the work in mission 
children proves it. 
ligion of Christ is the only religion that can change animals 
That thesis is the biggest and finest thing that 
the brilliant Italian has set forth. He, himself, is a living proof 
Was he not a hater of men and is he 
Was he not, by his confession, a 
Has not his whole life 
been mellowed, lifted, sanctified by the gospel of his Master? 


into Saints. 


of this transformation. 


not now a lover? own 


skeptic, and is he not now a believer? 


It is the glory of our religion that it can transform us from 
darkness unto light, and that it can hold us in the new life. 
What other religion can do this? The chief value of a careful 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Confucianism and all 
the rest is that such a theory is confirmed. 

Peter was led to Christ by his brother. Andrew first found 
his own Andrew was always bringing some one to 
Christ, but it is often easier to win some one outside one’s own 
It speaks well for the reality of Andrew’s re- 
Simon, the simple fisherman, was taken 
into the university of Jesus. There he became the most re- 
sponsive pupil. He soonest perceived the value of his Master. 
After that long tour in the north country, where Master and 
pupil had strolled by the mountain streams and had talked 
under the scented cedars, Jesus, after having had time to 
impress his personality upon them asked: “Who do men say 
that IT am?” Then Peter showed his discernment: “You are 
the Christ, the son of the living God,” he answered. This is 
the one essential confession of all the ages. Everything is 
contained in that honest statement. Creeds have only con- 
fused this simple rock-foundation of the eternal church. The 


*July 15, “Simon Peter, 


study of 


brother. 


family circle. 
ligious experience. 


Matt, 16:13-23; John 21:15-17, 
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church is built upon the person of Christ, not upon a mere man, 
to like Peter. We have no human foundation. In the last an- 
alysis the church is not built upon a confession, however we 
may juggle our “petroses” and “petras,” the church is founded 
squarely upon Jesus Christ. “Other foundation can no man 


lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus Christ.” It will 
7 ye a happy day when we return to this fundamental founda- 
= tion. Today great churches are torn by “fundamentalists” and 
ate “liberalists.”. They are dealing largely in definitions. They 
ew ure discussing “virgin birth,” “verbal inspiration,” “substitu- 
.* tionary atonement,” “bodily resurrection” “second coming.” 
= The “fundamentalists” would cast out every pastor and every 
be teacher who will not write his name under their pet phrases. 
pee The “liberalist” insists that he cannot honestly do this, for he 
te has “words” of his own! Peter's confession still stands as the 
bail ne essential response to Christ. | WwW hat has such a thing as 
ai ‘rbal inspiration to do with it? If my heart responds in 
“as love and devotion to Christ as did Peter's, what does it 
mn natter about the particular kind of inspiration? I have been 
inspired, some way, to do that, the “way” does not matter; it 

ms is the “fact” that counts. 
The key to Peter's life ought not to be hard to find—he loved 

x 


It was love that caused him first of all to exclaim, “Thou 


sus. 





: London, June 11, 1923. 
1ing ae : z 

: to [ the present moment there are no signs of a settlement 
my between the two parties within the church which may 
the be described as Catholic and Reformed. Being between 







» other groupings of Christians, the Church of England is 


_ ible to challenge from both sides—is it Catholic or not? Miss 
aa Petrie for the Church of Rome asks this question. Dr. Selbie 
ye the Free churches asks precisely the same question. The 
, ymans would welcome one answer, the Free churches the other. 
~ me would have the church descend from the compromise on 
é ye ne side—and if so, farewell to every hope of reunion in English 

: ristendom! On the other hand, if the Church of England 
re es down on the Reformed side, then farewell to the hope 
— reunion with Rome! The dilemma is plain enough. Lord 
ss lifax has never abandoned his hope of a corporate reunion 
ae his church with Rome, but on the other hand there are many 
8 he angelical liberals who look in the other direction toward the 
gE ee churches in the hope that there may be a union of the non- 
ae yman churches. Then these, reunited, might receive in time 
ee ynsideration from Rome such as no individual church could 


pect. It looks as if there were much to be said for the keeping 

the compromise. At present, within the Church of England 
ere are men as widely apart as Lord Halifax and Mr. Kensit; 
nd there and 


degrees of catholicism 


vithin the one society. 


are many protestantism 


This is its glory, say some; this is its 


proach, say others; but I imagine it will remain. 


Mr. Lloyd George 
on Force 


“The real trouble of the world was the enshrinement of force 
ibove right. They had got it in domestic, social, economic, and 
Take Labor. He did not care whether 

was employers or trade unions. In both cases it was an ap- 
peal of force against right. He had seen men advocating the 


ternational questions. 


| say league of nations take that line. They must eliminate the reign 
3 ane § force in the world if they were going to get progress. Re- 
lis is 


ligion could introduce a new temper, and without that temper 

was impossible to solve these questions. What had happened 
across the Rhine? There was an offer to refer a question to 
an impartial tribunal. Would it be accepted or would France 
and Belgium say, ‘No. We have got the force. Why should we 
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art the son of God.” It was love that caused Peter to rebuke 
Jesus for speaking of crucifixion. He could not bear to think 
of his great friend dying so ignominiously. It was love that 
caused Peter to wish to remain upon the mount of transfiguration. 
It was love that caused him to object to his Master’s washing of 
the disciples’ feet. It was love that caused Peter to risk his 
life in drawing his sword and fighting the whole company of 
soldiers who had come to take his Master. It was love that drove 
him to the high priest’s palace. Baffled, broken, doubting, he 
nevertheless went. Then came the sin, the denial. Out from the 
palace he went in the early morning, sobbing, wrecked, his whole 
life shattered. 

Jesus loved Peter. On the shore of the lake he brings the 
rock-man to the three-fold confession, balancing the three-fold 
denial, and sends him forth to feed his sheep. Pentecost sees the 
man who sinned deeply, having repented completely, preaching 
with divine power. The trust which Jesus committed to him 
was sacredly kept. Peter became the pastor. Love filled his 
sermons with passion; love sent him far; love brought him to 
Legend has it that when they brought 
him to his cross he cried out: “Crucify me head down, for I 
am not worthy to be nailed to the cross as was my Master.” 


Rome and to crucifixion. 


Joun R. Ewers. 


British Table Talk 


submit to any tribunal? 
‘et them decide.’ 


W e have the guns 

“Force! Force! Force! Unless there is anew temper in the world 
I despair of the future of civilization. Civilizations just as great 
and as powerful as this have disappeared. 
is created, if the men and 
if the light is lit on the mercy seat in the hearts of men, then 
and only then will it be said that the 
( Cheers.) 


But if the new temper 
right is enshrined in conscience of 


Galilean has conquered.” 


The Ghost of 
Faded Things 

At Trevelyan pieaded for a re- 
form of the league of nations; all the come in, 
end the league must be made representative, not of the 


a peace meeting, Mr. C. P 


nations must 


govern- 
ments but of the people. He said: 

“The governments were inventing new weapons, the arma- 
ments of Europe were larger than they were before the war, 


ind national hostility was cultivated by most of the governments 
had 
called 


Compared with 


of the world more vigorously than ever. 
the feeling that the American was 
the league of nations the ghost of faded things. 
all that was hoped the league 
failure. It was no good doping the people by telling them that 


Sometimes one 


to resist right who 


from it four years ago, was a 
the league as it stood could save the European situation 

“The first condition of success for the league was that the 
rulers should believe in it, and use it on every occasion for big 
things as well as small. Now as long as men like Lord Curzon 
were at the head of the state, we should get nowhere. Lord 
Curzon was constitutionally incapable of understanding what the 
league of nations meant and implied. His note to Russia showed 
that he was totally incapable of guiding Great Britain into the 
ways of the league of nations. On the other hand, a man like 
Lord Robert Cecil, in the same position, was constitutionally in- 
capable of writing that note.” 

In these words, there is no doubt but that Mr. Trevelyan speaks 
the thoughts passing through many minds. But the danger which 
many of us fear is that such critics range themselves with others 
who for entirely different reasons want the league to come to 
grief. It seems much wiser to work for the reform of the league 
so that it may become a cabinet of all the world. 
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The Father of 
English Modernism 

Who was the father of English modernism? This question 
Canon Barnes sets out to answer in the Challenge. Even diligent 
students of English religious thought would have many shots 
before hitting the right name. It is Dr. Hort whom Canon 
Barnes selects. The choice will surprise all who associate the 
name of Hort only with his text of the Greek New Testament; 
that has been his chief title to fame. W. & H. (Westcott and 
Hort) stands for the text of the New Testament upon which 
modern scholarship has worked for a generation. But in addition 
to his work on the sacred text, Dr. Hort delivered his Hulsean 
lectures on “The Way, the Truth and the Life”; these were 
published after his death and with them his notes. To these 
notes in particular Dr. Barnes calls attention. He shows how 
Hort undérstood the weakness of an exclusive appeal to creden- 
tials, how he put a natural and right emphasis on the value of 
personality; how he defended his theistic faith by saying, “Belief 
in God is not a supplement to other beliefs, but the only bond 
of their coherence and trustworthiness.” 

Hort, like St. John, had no sympathy with those who sought 
“to disengage an imaginary Christ from the flesh and blood of 
the historical gospel.” For him the central fact of Christianity 
is that God lived in his Son Jesus Christ and is known in his 
Son Jesus Christ. Thus “belief in Christ is not a supplement 
to belief in God, but the only sure foundation for it.” “Chris- 
tianity consists of the most central and significant truth con- 
cerning the universe, intelligible only in connection with other 
truth not obviously Christian and accepted by many not Chris- 
tians.” Hort then defended Christianity as being dependent on 
its own character and especially on the widest view of the 
province of religion. But he admitted that the defense was “in- 
applicable to most current forms of Christianity.” So the neces- 
sity arises for restatement and rejection, for preserving and 
propagating “truth already ascertained, no matter from what 
source and by what means.” Thus Hort sketched the program 
of English modernism. His successors have been working out 
its details, filling up the many lacune which he left. But they 
have been true to his principle that “progress in theology consists 
not in mutilation, but in purification.” “It is not the great facts 
or ideas that are false, but the way in which they are conceived, 
particularly as to the conditions of their external manifestation.” 

What then is English modernism? it may be asked. It will 
be seen that Canon Barnes considers it as something widely dif- 
ferent from the Catholic modernism which found its most gifted 
exponent in Loisy. In England “modernism” has never been 
separated from a strong evangelical faith, and it is quite in keep- 
ing with this use of the term that Dr. Hort, a scholar with a 
deep and experimental faith, should be selected as the father of 
this “modernism.” 


*> * * 
Dr. Arnold Thomas Retires 


After a long and hallowed ministry, Dr. Arnold Thomas of 
Bristol is retiring from his first and only church, Highbury, 
Bristol. It is hard to convey what the name Arnold Thomas 
means to Congregationalists. It is enough to say that it stands 
for all that is most precious and lovely in the Christian ministry. 
There has been from the first a charm and fragrance in his 
ministry, an entire absence of parade and ambition, a delightful 
freedom from all affectation. He never speaks to the union with- 
out winning all his hearers, though there is no rhetoric in his 
armory. A scholar, a wise counsellor, a lover of his fellow men— 
he has been before all things a man who has sought to walk 
with Christ and to catch his manner. He has a way of saying 
the simplest things and he never attempts to be clever. I re- 
member in the midst of his chairman’s address how he quoted the 
lines of the children’s hymn, 


“He died that we might be forgiven, 
He died to make us good.” 


That is like him; it would also be like him to object emphat- 
ically to anyone writing about him. But sometimes when a fine 
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piece of work has been done, it is just for us to express our 
gratitude to the doer. 

* ¢ 8 
Believing in Life 

A new paper edited by Mr. Middleton Murry and called the 
Adelphi has been sent forth into the world to express belief in 
life. You may simply believe that life, as it is, squalor lit by 
sudden splendors, splendor darkened by sudden squalors, is in 
itself glorious and enchanting and beautiful. Or you may be- 
lieve that life as it is is terrible, a mere caricature of the splen- 
did thing it might be. Or you may believe that the truth is 
precious and the lie is hateful beyond all other earthly things we 
know. Or you may believe that literature and music and paint- 
ing at their pinnacle reveal to us Pisgah sights of a mode of 
existence more perfect and more candid than our own; a world 
we might inhabit, if only our minds would suddenly slip side- 
ways across the thin abyss. Or you may believe that man has 
it in his power, if only he had the will, so to reshape his own 
inward being that mood and circumstances have no more do- 
minion over him. Or you believe that man has it in his power, 
it only he had the will, so to reshape his own inward being that 
mood and circumstance have no more dominion over him. Or 
you may believe that the serene word of science, that keen com- 
pulsive air in which the lie collapses instantly by its own rotten- 
ness, is the tabernacle of the Lord where man should delight to 
dwell forever. 

Any of these things, and other things like these, you may be- 
lieve in and by believing in them, you will believe in life, if— 
if you believe in them passionately, if you are prepared to make 
sacrifices for them, if when the moment comes you are prepared 
to act on their behalf. 
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Dr. L. P. Jacks On 
Eloquent Insincerity 

“It is the tragedy of religion that in the speaking part of it— 
for it has a speaking part—eloquence has been cultivated and sin- 
cerity overlooked. Had not the Christian religion been essentially 
divine and immortal, eloquence, divorced from sincerity, would 
have killed it long ago. 

“It is the vice of all eloquent persons to deceive themselves 
into thinking they believe a thing simply because they are able 
to work it up into fine speech of one kind or another. They be- 
come confused in consequence between what they believe them- 
selves and what they can exhibit, by eloquence, as believable. This 
confusion naturally leads to the loss of sincerity and has dome 
untold harm to the Christian religion. 

“The limit of the mischief is reached when men grow eloquent, 
or even argumentative, in defending their right to say they be- 
lieve something which by their own confession they don’t really 
believe. 

“Had speakers of Christianity been sufficiently on their guard 
against the dangers of the tongue, and confined themselves to 
what they really believed, thousands of eloquent sermons would 
never have been preached, and hundreds of learned books would 
never have been written, but civilization would not be the un- 
Christian thing it is today.” 

These words are from an article in The Star of May 28, under 
the general title, “Religion Acted and Spoken, What the World 
Needs of Christianity.” 
























* ¢ 






A Story 

In an Indian paper, I came across a London story which I 
should have heard before. It is a long way round for it to come 
from London to America, by way of India and back again. Two 
Londoners were watching an obvious non-Britisher studying the 
hieroglyphics on Cleopatra’s needle, which stands on the Thames 
embankment. “Look!” said one of the cockneys, digging his friend 
in the ribs, “there’s old Tooting Amen reading the news.” The 
story shows how the name of the Egyptian king has penetrated into 
the common mind. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


What Were the “Fundamentals” of 
Jesus? 


Evitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY : 

SIR: I write as one with unfeigned admiration of your really 
great religious journal, and as one quite envious of your privi- 
leged contributors. I also write, as one necessarily interested in 
the controversy over “fundamentals” and also as having certain 
definite views and opinions anent the same. 

I am just now enjoying opportunities afforded me of preach- 
ing upon “What Jesus had to say about the fundamentals,” 
and if 1 knew that your columns were open to unsolicited arti- 
cles that were judged of merit, I would risk shaping the preach- 
ment into an article and sending it to you for publication. 

I understand that the dear brethren who call themselves 
“fundamentalists” are bonding themselves together for a syste- 
matic warfare on all those who in any measure stand for a 
scientific interpretation of religion. In fact, anything with a 
scientific label seems to them to be anathema. Of course, if 
their warfare is attended with any measure of success, we are 
headed towards a divorce between science and theology, and 
we Shall no longer be allowed to call theology a science. (I do 
not think of a divorce between religion and science, because it 
may come to pass that the scientists of the future will be among 
the best exponents of religion.) But I very much question the 
likelihood of any such calamitous success. 

It does seem to me, however, that for the good of the people 
we are rather wasteful of energy and opportunity, by taking 
up every challenge that the obscurantists throw down in the 
field of acrimonious controversy. I rather think that most of 
us have fogged the really great business of preaching the fun- 
damentals of Jesus. 

That you may judge of the nature of my preachment upon 
this subject, I may tell you that these are the “fundamentals” 
as I understand them: (1) open-mindedness; (2) purity of pur- 
pose (singleness of mind); (3) the spirit of forgiveness; (4) the 
spirit of compassion; (5) fidelity to responsibility; (6) absolute 
faith in God; (7) loyalty and obedience to Christ; (8) the recog- 
nition and acknowledgment of his divine sonship; (9) the abso- 
lutely necessary experience of the new or spiritual birth, or the 
soul’s awakening. 

Community M. E. Church 

Elmira, N. Y. 


Is Fundamentalism Ebbing? 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I was somewhat surprised to read in the June 2lst 
issue of The Christian Century an editorial entitled “The Re- 
treating Wave of Fundamentalism.” I wonder if you are in 
possession of all the facts! I appreciate very much the spirit 
of the editorial, but I am led from personal observation to think 
it is “unduly optimistic.” 

Various friends who are familiar with conditions in the west 
and south have given me concrete facts which lead me to believe 
that fundamentalism is growing in strength in those sections of 
the country. 

But of New York city I can speak more positively from rather 
intimate acquaintance with conditions. Here the fundamentalists 
are numerous, organized and powerful. For the last two months 
fundamentalism has been front-page news, and on Monday and 
Tuesday of this week, June 18 and 19, column after column has 
appeared in the newspapers of this city presenting both sides of 
the controversy: 

(1) President Hibben of Princeton in his baccalaureate ser- 
mon, as reported in Monday’s New York Times, attacked the 
fundamentalists in a fashion that revealed his recognition of the 
real danger of the movement; 


Henry A. REeep. 


(2) That same day the newspapers contained reports of Dr. 
Straton’s virulent sermon against liberals, in which he said that 
Dr. Fosdick’s teachings are “utterly revolutionary and subversive 
of the fundamentals of the Christian faith”; 

(3) President Don O. Shelton of the national Bible institute 
was reported in the same paper as raising a vigorous objection 
against rationalists and liberals. Mr. Shelton said “there is no 
place for either of these groups among Christian believers” ; 

(4) Tuesday’s papers report that on last Saturday the Long 
Island Baptist association refused to ordain a Union Theological 
seminary student who was only mildly liberal. His specific offense 
was that he refused either to deny or assert his belief in the 
virgin birth of Jesus. His defeat was accomplished by the funda- 
mentalists ; 

(5) On Monday night the fundamentalists held a meeting in 
Dr. Straton’s church and “adopted resolutions to wage aggressive 
war on the liberals with no quarter.” 

Certainly, in the face of these facts and many more which I 
might adduce, any person who regards the fundamentalist move- 
ment as merely a temporary flare-up, places himself among the 
super-optimists. The more I study the situation, the less I am 
inclined to minimize the danger, both to liberal religion and to 
liberal education, of the reactionary fundamentalist movement. 
Of course, the ultimate failure of the fundamentalist movement 
is to be taken for granted, but only in the event that liberals 
keep up their polite but determined opposition to the fundament- 
alist movement. Truth is mighty and will brevail, but that does 
not excuse the lovers of truth from doing all they can to hasten 
the coming of real liberal Christian churches and a broad-minded 
educational system. 

West Side Unitarian Church, 
New York, N. Y. 


The Gary System, in Kentucky 


Eprtor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Two illuminating statements have been made recently 
which, taken together, embody the true American spirit, and alike 
offer a wholesome reflection as we celebrate the birthday anni- 
versary of our nation. President Harding, before the national 
American council, said: “It is of first importance that all Amer- 
icans be brought to understand the underlying purposes of this 
commonwealth, and to maintain institutions capable of progressive 
evolution and development, along the lines of our fundamental 
principles.” The other statement was made by Professor Philip 
Vollmer of Dayton, O., who, representing the Reformed church, 
thus defined the social gospel: “a belief that the American gov- 
ernment, the captains of industry, the labor unions, the press, 
must in all sincerity believe in the common fatherhood of God 
and the true brotherhood of all men, and draw practical infer- 
ences from such belief.” 

The committee appointed at the suggestion of President Hard- 
ing to investigate conditions under which the twelve-hour day 
holds sway in the steel industry has made its report, which report 
received unanimous approval. Abandonment of the longer day 
would “increase the cost of production about fifteen per cent; and 
there would be needed at least 60,000 additional employes.” 

It would seem as if the President, the church, and the religious 
press would have to combine if anything approximating American 
ideals is to prevail in the steel industry. Judge Gary occasionally 
sends brief reports to representatives of the ministry; and proof 
has been given repeatedly that he is not impervious to forcibly 
expressed public opinion. He said on April 17, 1922: “We en- 
deavor so far as we can, and so far as it is practicable, to satisfy 
a certain portion of the public sentiment in favor of reducing 
hours.” 

The church and the religious press will betray their trust if 
they do not continue the good work begun by the Interchurch 


Cuarites Francis Porrer. 
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committee, who were referred to by Judge Gary as “ill-advised 
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and vicious outsiders.” Not every religious publication is un- B O O K S ir 
trammeled; but the present writer has found The Christian Cen- C 
ury to be all it professes be on its initial e, “a free inter- ‘ : : ; 
— $5 _ - i. - om . = k pase, me CHRISTIANITY AND LIBERALISM. By J. Gresham Machen, Prince- mn 
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+s nie ‘ . : - . against a totally diverse type of religious belief called modern- 
of the United States Steel corporation. It is known as the United , ; “ae ag ; H 
; : ism or liberalism.” You non-Fundamentalists may be nice peo- 
States Coal and Coke company. It is located at Lynch, Harlan np 7 3 . 
: Pies ae ple and good citizens, but of course you must admit you aren't THI 
county, Kentucky, an unincorporated mining camp of 8,500. ng : 

. ; ; : : ey Christians, you know. A 
Here in our free mountains, bearing the high name “United vi 
States,” is a cancerous growth on our body politic, which domi- EvotuTion ANp CHRISTIAN FAITH. By H. H. Lane, University G 
nates the politics of Harlan county, and according to good au- of Kansas. (Princeton University Press.) $2. We do not m 
thority, has controlled the election of a United States senator. know a better general exposition of evolution. The author is a di 

The system which makes Lynch possible in a state producing a thorough-going evolutionist (man and all, body and mind), a 
Lincoln, a Sergeant Woodfill, and a John Yandell, is the Gary professor of zoology, and an ardent Disciple. He seems less at a 
system. This town, called the wonder city, grew up ove rnight home in the philosophical and theological part of his discus- has 
Agents of the coal company were sent out to corral foreign lead- sion, but he considers evolution an asset and not a peril to ‘ 
ers with their fellow natives and induce them to come to Lynch. Christian faith. 
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One could scarce believe his own ears when only the other day THE Simpte Gosrer. By H. S. Brewster. (Macmillan.) $1.50. D 
in the courthouse in Harlan, Congressman A. W. Barkley pic- The Gospel, says this author, is what Jesus taught, and the heart : 
tured conditions in Lynch. He said: of that is in the revolutionary doctrines of the sermon on the rs 
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fought and died on foreign fields to maintain. It is the Gary mE OB he Que — & Minny th 


system which has thus been permitted to poison all the vital 


streams of our political life. Lynch voted girls under age, and 
all the foreigners in the camp, though they had not been there 
long enough to get located. Lynch is one of the few places in 
America where mules enjoy the right of franchise. On election 
day only the employes of the company are permitted to remain 
on the premises, a United States postoffice in 
There is a county road running through, but that 


although there is 
the camp. 
Lynch wills it. Country, county, everything 
ranks below Lynch. It is the only place in Harlan county defy- 
ing the sheriff, refusing to give the list of miners for poll tax 
The bosses at Lynch are ‘hard-boiled,’ ruling their 
These bosses are the puppets of 
One boss went there without 
and today is worth about $150,000. To the bosses are un- 


road closes when 


purposes. 
underlings with a rod of iron 
the monarchs of the mining camp 
funds 


locked the chambers of wealth.” 


Birt Boram—By Robert Norwood. $1.50. A ballad 
of the Banks, with a distinctly modernist conversion of the 
highly profane skipper and some caricature (that is not all 

of orthodoxy. Masefield’s “Dau- 

but not so long; smaller also in all other measurements 
and dimensions. 


(Doran.) 


caricature ) Reminiscent of 


ber,” 


NeigHpors HencerortH. By Owen Wister. (Macmillan.) $2. 
A war book, completing a series of three, and treating of the 
France, the deed of Germany and tke internatioaal 
destiny of America. But it is a littte ‘ate to be siill putting 


hate-stuff, and when the author finished his man. 


plight of 


forth the 
script ten months ago it was a little early for a definite state- 
ment as to France’s condition and temper. 


CoMRADES IN THE Great Cause. By Ozora S. Davis. (Asso- 

















The above are not the statements of an irresponsible person, ciation Press.) $1.15. A study of the Epistle to the Philip- . 
but of a former judge who knows the responsibility of giving pians, arranged by days for thirteen weeks, and issued in the J 
such testimony. He is a member of congress, and is known far convenient form of the well-known Everyday Life Series by F 
beyond the borders of his state. If his indictment be untrue, why the Young Men’s Christian Association. ns 
is he permitted so to speak? If these statements do not constitute = yarortauity AND THE MopeRN MIND. By Kirsopp Lake. (Har- - 
provable facts, why are they allowed to be printed and freely cir- vard University Press.) $1. The Ingersoll lecture for last vi 
culated over the state? 0 

It might be asked further, Why do not the citizens of Harlan - 
county arise in their might and put an end to this independent p 
kingdom set up in their northeastern corner, and defying federal, ° ° 
county and ‘om officials? Have we no churches, cine Contributors to This Issue * 
citizens, no civic conscience? Yes, but the outside world does not Lh oi j Se 
know conditions here. They have never heard of the “strong jossrn Fort Newrox, maaan Church of the Divine Pe- : 
arm” squad who kept a government investigator a prisoner in his =a —om oo Gy / wyued name Shee ane 
room for three days. Our hope is in publicity. We want the of the Pulpit,” “Preaching in London,” “The Eternal . 
world to know our shame. When you pray for bleeding Russia Christ,” etc. ir 
ruled by the soviets, and for helpless Armenia overrun by Tur- Epwarp SHILLITO, member editorial staff of The Christian e7 
key, remember in your petition a place under the stars and stripes Century and writer of our weekly letter, “British Table G 
where, amid jargon of foreign tongues, a brutal power masters Talk.” 
an entire community. Rozert E. Lewrs, general secretary Y. M. C. A., Cleveland. 4 

First M. E. Church, Tuomas B. Roserts. 

Harlan, Ky. 
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year. The author believes in personal, but not in individual 
immortality. Does this distinction have a meaning? Most 
Christians have found it possible to speak of God as existing 
in three persons, but not as three individuals. 


Tue Glory In THE Grey. By Archibald Alexander. 
lenson. London.) 5 shillings. The tenth edition of a little 
book of forty-two “talks on everyday life and _ religion.” 
Homely good sense and plain home-spun religion. 


(H. R. Al- 


THe RELIGION OF MAIN Percy Stickney Grant. 
American Library Presents the documents in Dr. 
Grant’s recent controversy with Bishop Manning and eight ser- 
mons stenographically reported, voicing his demand for free- 
dom. Rather crudely and gratuitously harsh toward the con- 
servatives, both theological and economic. 


Street. By 
Service. 


Tue History or Utopian THoucut. By J. O. Hertzler. (Mac- 
millan.) A record and critique of the imaginary projects for 
the reconstruction of civilization which have been framed 
by social idealists from Plato to H. G. Wells, unembarrassed 
by considerations of practicality and the means of making the 
transition to the new order. The author includes the Hebrew 
prophets among the Kingdom of God 
among the Utopias. 


Utopians and Jesus’ 


He Openep to Us THE 
Divinity School. 


Scriptures. By Benj. W. Bacon, Yale 
(Macmillan.) $1. A striking and scholarly 
study of the Christian use of Scripture based chiefly on the 
example of Jesus, who “perished a martyr to a more living, 
free and progressive interpretation of the Scriptuers.” “The 
wrong use is to make of the Scriptures a book of command- 
ments for obedience to which God rewards with a share in 
the world to come.” 
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_A New Kind of Sunday 


School Course 


The Social Approach to Bible Study 
By LOUIS WALLIS 


These lessons, for a three months’ adult course, are based 
on the method used in the author’s book, Sociological Study 
of the Bible, of which the following was said by Professor 
John E. McFadyen, successor to George Adam Smith in the 
Free Church College, Glasgow, Scotland :—“Throws a fresh 
and brilliant light on the rise and development of the social 
problem in Israel.” The course shows the “human-interest” 
element in Bible study from a new and scientific point of 
view, and helps to arouse enthusiasm for. the community value 
of religion. The author bas spoken in hundreds of churches, 
and was formerly a teacher in Ohio State University. 


The lessons are sold on a non-profit basis, to cover cost of 
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printing, advertising, etc. Thirty-four cents per copy. When 
ordering, give name and address very clearly. No letter is 
necessary. Enclose money order, or your check. If you 


send check, add five cents to cover cost of bank collection. 
The course can be used in Christian and Jewish religious 
organizations, and in colleges, ethical societies, etc. It is con- 
structive, reverent and spiritual. Social and economic prob- 
lems are constantly becoming more pressing; and religious 
institutions must be helped to function more fully in these 
eventful times. Begin to plan ahead for next season’s work. 
Go over these lessons now at your leisure. Order at once. 


THE JOSEPH FELS COMMISSION 
4225 Broadway Chicago, Ilmois 

















New Books 


The Meaning of the Old Testament 


By Hugh Martin. A constructive interpreta- 
tion, according to the modern point of view. 


($1.25). 


God in the Old Testament 


By R. A. Aytoun. Describes concisely the 
growth of the Jewish people in the knowledge 
of God. ($2.00). 


The Interest of the Bible 
By John E. McFadyen. Points out that the 
Bible is alive with interests of many kinds— 
not religious only, but literary, historical, soci- 


ological. ($2.00). 


A Brief Biblical History 
By F. J. Foakes-Jackson. Old and New Tes- 
taments, 2 vols. Good condensed outlines, 
well adapted to elementary classes. (Each 


volume, $2.00). 


The Beloved Disciple 
By A. E. Garvie. A study of the fourth Gos- 
pel. The ripe judgment of Dr. Garvie on this 
much discussed subject. ($2.00). 


St. Mark’s Life of Jesus 
By Theodore H. Robinson. Prof. James 
Moffatt approved this book, as giving “‘plain 
information,” and with a “‘sure, firm touch.” 
($1.75). 

Personal Immortality 
By A. Gordon James. An inquiry into the 
doctrine of the after life. Both original and 


keen. ($1.50). 
Our Faith in God Through Jesus Christ 


By J. Ernest Davey. This book maintains 
that the Christian faith is reasonable; it works 
and can never be superseded. ($1.75). 

Our Common Faith 
By Five English Thinkers, among them Prof. 
Arthur S. Peake, who discusses “Jesus Christ, 
His Only Son, Our Lord.” ($1.25). 

A Moneyless Magnate 
By Frederick F. Shannon. A collection of 
essays. “A Moneyless Magnate” and “Beeth- 
oven in the Back Yard” are fine examples of 
the best type of the modern essay on spiritual 
subjects. ($1.50). 

The Soul of Modern Poetry 
By R. H. Strachan. Indicating the spiritual 
values of such poets as Masefield, Francis 
Thompson, Hardy, etc. ($2.00). 

Night Scenes of Scripture 
By Norman McLeod Caie. Sermons on Ja- 
cob, Nehemiah, Nicodemus, Paul, Peter and 
others. ($1.25). 

Shelton of Thibet 
By Mrs. A. L. Shelton. A gripping biography 
of one of the boldest and most heroic spirits 


in modern history. ($2.00). 
Add 10 cents postage each book. 
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To Our Subscribers 

It requires two weeks to make a 
change of address. It is necessary 
that our wrappers be addressed a 
full week ahead, and time is re- 
quired to handle accurately the 
large volume of requests for change 
that come to us at this season of 
the year. Unless your vacation 
period is somewhat extended, we ad- 
vise that you leave a few one-cent 
stamps with your postmaster or 
postman, and ask to have your 
Christian Century forwarded to you. 
You thus avoid the risk of missing 
a copy both at the beginning and at 
the end of your vacation. 

We desire that our readers shall 
not miss a single issue, and while 
we will gladly make any change of 
address requested, we are sure the 
risk of irregularity is greatly re- 
duced by the plan we suggest. 

Experience proves that with pos- 
tal conditions as they are, it is high- 
ly unsatisfactory to handle two 
changes or a “change and change 
back"” in one order. Our subscrib- 
ers on vacation will therefore please 
take note that in their own interests 
we will wait for specific instructions 
at the time the subscriber wishes a 
second change or a “change back” 
to be made. 

Three good rules to remember: 

1. One change at a time. 

2. Give well as new 
address. 

3. If convenient, tear off and en- 
close address on present wrapper. 
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Pittsburgh Churches Show 
Large Membership Gains 

Thirty-six chrches of various denomina- 
tions in Pittsburgh had more than a hun- 
dred accessions to their membership last 
year. The report for the year is very in- 
complete, covering less than half the 
churches of the city, but so far as it has 
been secured from the ministers it gives 
ground for an optimistic attitude. The 
leading churches in point of accessions last 
year, one for each denomination, are as 
follows: Point Breeze Presbyterian, 535; 
Grace Episcopal, 364; First McKeesport 
M. E., 187; First U. P., North Side, 178; 
East End Christian, 145; McKeesport 
Baptist, 109. It is indicative of the strength 
of Presbyterianism in Pittsburgh that of 
the thirty-six churches on this list of honor, 
22 are either Presbyterian or United Pres- 
byterian. 


Norfolk Loses 
Federation Secretary 

The lure of the pastorate calls more than 
one minister back into it, no matter how 
he may widen his experience in other fields. 
Rev. James A. Crain, secretary of the 
Norfolk federation of churches, has been 
an army chaplain, a teacher and a federa- 







tion secretary, but he is returning to pul- 
pit work, having recently accepted a cail 
to the pastorate of Wilkinsburg Disciples 
church in the Pittsburgh area. This is one 
of the strong churches of the denomina- 
tion in this area, with a good tradition in 
its ministry. 


New York Has Unique 
Summer Schools 

The New York state Sunday school as- 
sociation has organized a number of sum- 
mer schools of religious education again 
this summer which give great promise of 
usefulness in this field. These schools will 
be conducted at Saratoga Springs, Sidney 
Grove, Carmel and Silver Lake. At these 
summer schools the kind of disciplines 
formerly associated with “teacher training 
classes” are now carried on under compe- 
tent instructors. The management of the 
schools is vested in representatives of the 
co-operating denominations which in the 
main belong to the evangelical group. Just 
as the missionary people have availed them- 
selves of the vacation period of business 
young people, so the Sunday school forces 
now propose to utilize this period to pre- 
pare some young people for further use- 
fulness in the teaching of the Bible. While 
these summer schools will be real schools, 
adequate provision has been made to give 
the young people their proper amount of 
recreation. Kodak contests, athletics and 
visitation of places of interest are among 
the forms of recreation provided. The su- 
perintendent this year is Rev. T. Basil 
Young, education superintendent of the 
New York state Sunday school association. 
He is a graduate of Wesleyan university 
and of Drew Theological seminary. Sun- 


day school forces in other states are watch- 
ing these summer schools with interest. 


New Anti-Catholic Organization 
Launches Propaganda 

The recrudescence of anti-Catholic 
sentiment in Amrica is well marked by 
the progress of the Ku Klux Klan. The 
Sons and Daughters of Washington is 
another organization which has come 
into being to fight the Roman Catholic 
influence in America. A point is being 
made of keeping Roman Catholic teach- 
ers out of the public schools and the 
following policy is supposed to accom- 
plish that end: “We demand the pro- 
tection of the public school system and 
to that end no person be employed as 
a teacher therein unless a graduate of 
the public school system.” “No alle- 
giance to any foreign prince or potentate 
of any name” is another of the slogans 
of the movement. 


Modernism Put 
Among the “Isms” 

The Christian Fundamentals league, 
with offices in Los Angeles, is putting 
out a tractarian literature against all the 
“isms,” including “modernism.” The list 
includes Christian Science, spiritualism, 
Russellism, Theosophy, Mormonism, 
Seventh-Day Adventism and Modern 
Theology, but omitting Fundamentalism. 
Quotations are made from modernist 
writers, but no names are mentioned. 
Some of these are not half bad, as for 
instance: “The ‘gospel of gore’ is an 
entirely outworn dogma.” “If man ever 
had a fall, it was a fall upward rather 
than downward.” “Man’s present moral 


Union Church Canada’s Largest Body 


HE vote of the general assembly of 
Canada to enter the United Church of 
Canada means that the project will go 
forward at once. Parliament will be 
asked for enabling legislation and six 
weeks after this is granted the first meet- 
ing of the general council will be held. 
Far more interesting than the details 
of organization are the efforts of the 
minority Presbyterians to thwart the 
union. A Toronto layman is now pub- 
lishing paid advertisemnts announcing 
that the Presbyterian church will not be 
abandoned. How far this minority com- 
mands the adherence of the people does 
not appear. The vote in general assem- 
bly was reported to be 70 against 480. 
It is believed that the Methodist and 
Congregational constituencies will enter 
the union with scarcely any loss, but the 
Presbyterian loss may reach a percentage 
indicated by the above figures. 

The largest communion in Canada is 
the Roman Catholic, with thirty per cent 
of the people in her fold. The new 
church, comprising Congregationalists, 
Methodists and Presbyterians, will also 
include thirty per cent of the popula- 
tion, and will at once take position as 


the largest Protestant body in Canada. 
This will give prestige and influence 
quite beyond that held by any of the 
constituent denominations. 

The creed that has been provisionally 
adopted for the new body relaxes some 
of the harshness of the doctrines stated 
in the older creeds. It has twenty ar- 
ticles, and makes nice compromises on 
controverted matters. 

Both the Baptists and the Episcopa- 
lians are outside the union. There seems 
to be no present disposition for the Bap- 
tists to enter, but already the Bishop of 
Saskatchewan has proposed a basis of 
union far more liberal than the Lambeth 
proposals. He conceives the possibility 
of a united church within which will be 
found ministers serving non-liturgical 
churches who do not possess the his- 
toric ministry. 

Preceding this most __interesting 
achievement of church union in Canada 
was the organization of hundreds of in- 
dependent churches in the great north- 
west as a protest against sectarianism. 
While the leaders were waiting for a 
mandate from the people they got it 
from the Community church movement. 
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condition is due to his failure to rise 
out of animalism.’ These are among the 
statements that are branded as being the 
product of the spirit of error. 


Presbyterian Church Holds 
Community Meeting for World Court 
Widespread interest is manifested 
among church people in President Hard- 
ing’s plan for a world court. First Pres- 
byterian church, Chicago, recently called 
a community meeting in behalf of the 
idea. A number of laymen spoke at 
this meeting urging church people to 
support the President in his plan. Dr. 
William Chalmers Covert, pastor of the 
church, presided over the meeting. 
Among those speaking was Captain 
Donald S. McWilliams. 


Bring Out Recommendations 
of Moving Pictures 

The churches that use motion pictures in 
their weekly programs are often put to it 
to find suitable films. The national com- 
mittee for better films, which is affiliated 
with the national board of review of mo- 
tion pictures, has brought out a list called 
“Selected pictures 1922-23.” In the bul- 
letin one finds the names of 703 motion 
pictures which may be used in churches 
and schools. The bulletin is sold by the 
committee, which has offices at 70 Fifth 
ave., New York. 


St. Louis Features 
Theological Row 


A city has to ve real dead nowadays 
not to have within its borders some kind 
of a theological row. St. Louis made 
the front page recently. Dr. W. C. Bit- 
ting, veteran pastor of Second Baptist 
church and secretary of the Northern 
Baptist convention, recently left his pul- 
pit for two Sundays and made appoint- 
ments for his assistant, Rev. Lon R. 
Call, to preach. On the first Sunday 
Mr. Call proceeded to expound modern- 
ism in such plain terms that the en- 
gagement to preach on the following 
Sunday was cancelled and Mr. Call has 
now lost his position. In a recent ser- 
mon in Webster Groves Congregational 
church Rev. Dwight J. Bradley called 
Dr. Bitting to account for the situation 
in Second Baptist church, charging Dr. 
Bitting with indirection in consenting 
“to the assassination of a brave young 
spirit.” Mr. Bradley charges that every 
minister over on his side of town is a 
modernist, but most of them have no 
courage to preach their views. Dr. Bit- 
ting has refused to make any reply to 
the public attack of his colleague in the 
Congregational church. Mr. Bradley 
said: “I can understand the wrath of a 


conservative who hears his cherished 
opinions controverted and denied. I can 
sympathize with William Jennings 


Bryan and Dr. John Roach Straton in 
their zeal for the expulsion of all 
preachers and teachers from pulpit and 
school who preach and teach evolution. 
It is a mattter of spiritual life and death 
with them. It is a burning conviction. 
But for a self-avowed liberal and evolu- 
tionist to consent to the assassination of 
the spirit of a brave and gallant young 
colleague whose crime is that of merely 
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saying more clearly and better that 
which the older man has for a long time 
seemingly been seeking to say is be- 
yond my comprehension. The most 
agonistic wounds are those which are 
received in the house of one’s friends. 
Mr. Call has been stricken where he 
had reason to expect loyalty and sup- 
port. For one, I desire to put myself 
on record as absolutely in agreement 
with Mr. Call’s statement of the faith 
of a modernist. I congratulate him upon 
the clarity and pungency of his style 
and the quality of his mind.” 


Chicago Paper Finds Good 
Story in Community Church 


The Chicago Journal recentty round a 
good story in the organization of a Com- 
munity church, according to the Unity 
Messenger, journal of the Community 
churches. The editoral page gave the 
incident five paragraphs which were full 
of hearty goodwill, though the editor 
naively assumed that this was the first 
time such an organization had ever been 
effected, whereas there are already 900 such 
churches in the United States. The re- 
cent consolidation took place at Meta- 
mora, Ill, and included members of the 
Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist, Con- 
gregational and Disciples denominations. 
This village of 500 people got tired of sup- 
porting several churches in so small a 
town. 


Catholics Hold Meeting 
on Labor Question 

The first national gathering of Roman 
Catholics to consider the industrial issue 
met at Milwaukee June 27 and 28. The 
meeting assembled under the auspices 
of the Catholic conference on industrial 
problems. This organization sets up 
local forums for the discussion of labor 
questions. Both employers and work- 
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ingmen assembled at Milwaukee to pre- 
sent their point of view. The Catholic 
church is opposed to socialism, but has 
in many ways allied itself with the causes 
that are championed by union labor. The 
pope’s encyclical on the condition of la- 
bor was referred to by several of the 
speakers. 


Ninety Years of Church 
Work in Chicago 

First Presbyterian church, Chicago, 
is making plans to celebrate the com- 
pletion of ninety years of church work 
in Chicago. At the recent preliminary 
dinner held in the parish house the gavel 
that called the meeting to order was 
from wood out of a log once a part of 
Fort Dearborn. It also contained wood 
from the “massacre tree” about which the 
entire garrison of the fort was killed by 
Indians in 1812. The church anniver- 
sary was held on June 26. It was on 
that date ninety years ago that the first 
Presbyterian organization was effected in 
a carpenter shop of Fort Dearborn. The 
official celebration will take place No- 
vember 25-28. 


Notables Take Part in Christian 
Citizenship Conference 


Some of the most eminent clergymen 
and the most trustworthy public servants 
are in session at Winona Lake, Ind., 
July 1-8, at a Christian citizenship con- 
ference. It would be difficult to find a 
more representative program, for uni- 
versity presidents, United States sena- 
tors, popular evangelists and bishops 
take part in a program of world bet- 
terment. This is the fourth world Chris- 
tian citizenship conference, the last one 
having been held in 1919. Among the 
causes considered are law enforcement, 
Sabbath observance, improvement of the 
family life, the Christianizing of pop- 
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ular education and Christian internation- 
alism, 


Disciples’ United Society Goes 
Into New Quarters 

The United Christian 
ciety has leased quarters in a new build- 
ing in St. Louis, after finding that their 
work could not be properly accommo- 
dated in the Missouri Life building. The 
new structure is at the corner of DeBali- 
vere and McPherson streets. In the new 
quarters the society will have fifteen pri- 


missionary so- 


vate offices, besides two large rooms, 
one for the clerical force and the other 
to be used as the shipping room of 
the society The offices are on the sec- 


ond floor, and are adjacent to a number 
lines. The office work of 
now correlated under a 


manager, toward 


of good car 
the society is 
business 


Dr. 


which helps 
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real economies. In the old days each 
of the constituent organizations of the 
united society had its own clerical force. 


Klan in Indianapolis Puts 

Ban on Ministers 

The Fiery Cross, organ of the Ku 
Klux Klan, is giving much attention to 
the attitude of ministers in that city who 
are reported to be unfriendly to their 
cause. They naturally gloat over the 
resignation of Rev. Frank E. Davison, 
vho was denied even the opportunity of 
preaching a farewell sermon in aiz 
church, though his denomination has 
honored him by making him chairman 


of the program committee of the inter- 


national convention. He is a member of 
organizations of large importance 
communion. The Fiery Cross 
declared war on Rev. Charles 


many 
in the 
has now 


Zwemer Heads Dutch Reformed 


Church Synod 


Reformed 
known as 


ee general synod of the 
church in America, 


the Dutch Reformed church, was held in 


Asbury Park, N. J., June 7-13. Dr. Sam- 
uel M. Zwemer, the eminent  mission- 
ary among the Mohammedans, was 


made president of the synod. All of 


the various classes, corresponding to 


presbyteries, were 


of 200. The 


making a 
body financial reports were 
not very encouraging, regular 
fallen off, though some special 
brought the total up to very 
last year's mark. The 
bership two 


represented, 


receipts 
having 
income near 
advance in mem 
thousand, 
ministers remained sta 
receipts for congregational 
use increased, a tendency which is found 
in many denominations 
secretaries call this good to our- 
though in most churches it only 


was only while 
the number of 


tionary. The 


Missionary 
“being 
selves,” 


means that for the first time the min- 
ister is getting something like a “living 
wage,” a sum still far below the salaries 
of secretaries. 

The status of the theological semina- 
ries made grist for the synod. It was 


recognized by the speakers 


that the 
seminary at Holland, Mich., was quite 
able to go on, for it has both constitu- 
ency and the financial means. It 
recommended that the salaries of the 
increased. There 
New Brunswick seminary, 
students threatening a revolt, 
death of the president, Rev 

Searle, D.D. The new plan 
involves a very great strengthening of 
the power of the president of the institu- 
tion, who was formerly elected by the 
faculty and shorn of power. 

A very unusual incident was the elec- 
tion of a Congregationalist as teacher of 
systematic theology in New Brunswick 
seminary. His election was resisted by 
a stubborn minority and only after many 
ballots did he secure the necessary three- 
fourths vote. It is not yet known 
whether under the circumstances Rev. 
Edward Strong Worcester, pastor of the 
Congregational church Bellows Falls, 


was 
professors be has been 
trouble at 
with the 
since the 
J. Preston 


Vt., will accept the position to which he 
has been elected. 

It is proposed to 
church boards, 


consolidate the 
but no action was taken 
this year other than ordering the plan 
printed for further consideration. The 
council succeeds the progress 
impaign committee, a promotional or- 
ganization. The next session of the 
synod will be held at Holland, Mich., to 
celebrate the 75th anniversary of the 
inion of the colonial churches of the 
Holland emigration of 1846 with the Re- 
formed Church of America. 


yrogress 











EDMUND BURKE 


used to say that one fact is worth a thou- 
sand arguments. It is a fact that 
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secretary of the Indian- 
apolis federation of churches. His atti- 
tude toward the Ku Klux Klan is re- 
ported to be unfriendly. The klan in- 
terpretation of the attitude of the min- 
isters is that they have gone into the 
pay of the unity league and that some of 


Latest Issues [ean 


PLACES OF QUIET 
STRENCTH 5.2000 
A tirst volume of sermons by one of America’s greatest 


preachers, which is certain of widest reading and highest 
appreciation. Net, $2.00 


THE MYSTICAL 
QUEST OF CHRIST 


Rev. Robert F. Horton, M.A., 
“The relation between the soul ont ( hirist is a Gisinciive 
inystical experience i ‘rete effect of - 
inysticisin which f : po ~ ject ‘of this bogk 
word. 


PROBLEMS TH AT 
Rev. J. W. G. (Ward, 
PERPLEX poe We of Bente 
From Master Minds,”’ etc. 
A sympathetic, reassuring message for all who are per 


plexed by the doubt-creating and seemingly inconsistent 
experiences of life. Net, $1.50 


A QUEST FOR SOULS 


Rev. George W. Truett, D.D., author of 
**God’s Call to Arnerica,”’ etc. 
A series of evangelistic sermons and services complete, by 
one of America’s greatest preachers. New edition. 
Net, $1.50 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
PSYCHOLOGY 


F. R. Barry, M.A., D.S.O., Principal of 
Knutsford Ordination Test School. 
The author says that his book might be considered as a con- 
tinuation of and supp ler nentary volume to Mr. Pym’'s “Psy 
chol ogy and the Cliristian Life,”’ a Student Christian Move 
ment book. Net, $1.50 


THE ESSENTIALS OF 
RELIC 


iON Rev. J. Wilson Harper, D.D., 
minister of the Free Church of Scotland. 
“Dr. Barpe: believes that religion reveals itself in life and is 
tested by realities. He states and defends a full-bodied ver- 
sion of ¢ hristianity The book is an able contribution to the 
literature on the subject.”’—Expository Times. Net, $2.25 


NEVERTHELESS WE 
BELIEVE. A Scottish Minis- 
ter’s Belief Rev. A. Boyd Scott, M.C., 


B.D., Minister of Lansdowne Church, Glasgow 
A scholarly, reverent restatement of the Apoasties’ Creed in 
the light of modern thought. A new apologetic go ” ut. 2.00 


ing young minds of today. 
THE COSPEL STORY. Stud- 


ies in the Life of Our Lord, Part 
li., Vol. Vi of the Bible for 


School and Home 
. J. Paterson Smyth, D.D., D.Litt., D.C.L. 


The a Jading volume of studies in the life of our Lord, be- 
ginning with the close of the Galilean ministry. This brief 
two-volume life of Christ by the noted scholar will become 
a standard for bible and week-day schoo! classes. Net,@1.25 


STUDIES IN THE TEACHING 
OF THE SERMON ON THE 


MOU Arthur W. Robinson, D.D., Canon 
of Canterbury. 
The Expository Times says: “Characterized by a winning 
simplicity, by sanity of judgment, and by absolute sincer 
ity.” This isa Student Caristian Movement boox 
Net. 81.75 


RECENT PSYCHOLOCY AND 
THE CHRISTIAN RELICION. 
Some Points of Contact and 


Divergence Rev. Cyril E. Hudson, M.A. 
An authoritative and Incid consideration of the question 
many are asking: “What is the rejation of present concep- 
tions of psychology to the Christian faith?’ Net, $1. 35 
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them are consciously promoting Roman 
Cathelic intrigue—a most humorous inter- 
pretation to those who still have a sense 
of humor. Recently seventy-five lay- 
men of the Disciples communion in the 
central Indiana Christian institute passed 
resolutions endorsing the klan. 


Unification of Christian 
Work in San Francisco 

The Chinese colony in San Francisco 
has dwindled from 30,000 to 7,000, and 
this has made the competitive efforts of 
the various denominations ridiculous. 
Recently those interested agreed to turn 
the work over to a single denomination. 
The Chinese Methodists have resisted 
this order, and have withdrawn from the 
cooperative work in some instances, but 
it is believed they will come back. The 
Methodists have been given charge of 
the Italian work in San Francisco, which 
is a very much more important work 
than the work among orientals. Many 
of these Italians are not Roman Catho- 
lice and have open minds towards the 
Protestant teaching. 


Federation of Liberals 
Located in Chicago 

The federation of religious liberals, 
with headquarters at Lincoln Center, 
Chicago, now has individual members in 
thirty-three states, the District of Co- 
lumbia and three provinces of Canada. 
In addition to individual members the 
federation includes various independent 
churches and the following four liberal 
denominations: Unitarians, Universal- 
sts, Friends and Liberal Hebrews. Cur- 
tis W. Reese of Chicago is chairman of 
the executive committee. 


Many Detroit Ministers 
Go Abroad This Summer 

At least ten of the active 
of Detroit will visit Europe this 
mer. They are of different 
tions and have a wide variety of pur- 
poses in view. Dean Warren L. Rogers 
will go to the near east to study con- 
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sum- 
denomina- 
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ditions in the region of Constantinople. 
He will be accompanied by a prominent 
layman interested in near east relief. 
Rev. H. B. McCormick, pastor of North 
Woodward Disciples church, will study 
church architecture abroad, looking for- 
ward to a new edifice for his congrega- 
tion. Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones has a 
literary assignment for duty in Ireland, 
where he will prepare twelve articles for 
a newspaper syndicate of 75 newspapers 
published throughout the country. Dr. 
Glen G. Atkins of the First Congrega- 
tional church of Detroit will supply a 
London pulpit this summer. Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Stidger is brave enough to face 
south and goes to Mexico City, where 
he will prepare articles for a syndicate 
of newspapers. One of the ministers is 
going away permanently, Dr. Joseph W. 
Cochrane having accepted a call to the 
American Presbyterian church of Paris. 
The Baptist world alliance in Sweden 
will lure some ministers. The return 
of these ministers from their summer 
travels will greatly enrich the life of De- 
troit. 


Pioneer of Liberal 
Ideas Passes Away 

Dr. R. C. Cave died in St. Louis re- 
cently at the age of 81. He was a Dis- 
ciples minister in St. Louis many years 
ago when the controversies over modern 
religious views first began. He was one 
of the pioneers of the modernist cause, 
and as a result lost his place among the 
Disciples He organized a_ people's 
church which was carried on successfully 
for many years, a type of institution 
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“An invaluable tool."—The Sunday Schoo! 
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“A great help. Simple and speedy.”’—Prot 
Amos R. Wells. 
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Continent. 


Send for circulars. 
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Correspondence Courses in Social Science 


A two year course leading to diploma. 
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tions, Social Progress, Criminology. 
Students start any time For catalogue 
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found in many cities during the days 
when strict orthodoxy ruled in evangel- 
ical pulpits. Not long ago he was re- 
ceived as a member of Union Avenue 
Disciples church, thus healing a schism 
of years. 


Washington Pastors Will 
Aid European Protestants 

Dr. Adolph Keller of Zurich 
addressed the ministers of 
D. C. He expounded the needs of Eu- 
ropean Protestantism, showing that un- 
der present conditions the churches are 
suffering great losses. The Washington 
ministers appointed a committee of 
twelve to canvass the situation and se- 


recently 
Washington, 
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cure financial support from the churches. and evolution were characteristic. He ville? Does the rotten gang (of evolu- 
Dr. J. D. Buhrer was appointed chair- was soon complaining that the board of tionists) run them? Are you going to 
man of the committee. He is the pas- eaucation would not let him address the lay down and let them run their dirty 
tor of First Reformed church. pupils of the public schools. He said: feet over you always? Don’t you people 

“Whe runs the public schools of Louis- pay taxes to support the schools? There’s — 











Unitarians Interested 
in Social Questions | 
The recent sessions of the American 
Unitarian association revealed a com- 
mendable interest in social and _ inter- 
national questions. The organization 
voted to memorialize the President of 
the United States in behalf both of the 
world court and the league of nations. 
It was voted also to favor the amnesty 
to those who were imprisoned for war- 
time opinions. The news of the recent 


death of the wife of President Masaryk VW 
of Czechoslovakia, who was a life-long M 
Unitarian, was received with sorrow and a Ss 
a cablegram of sympathy was sent to Hy We % ad ty 
the bereaved husband. = = = = | —— 9 \ SSRI i aaa 

Billy Sunday Finds S 
Leuisville Uncongenial e 


It is not news that Billy Sunday is 
holding evangelistic meetings some- 
where, but it is a bit newsy to hear that 
he ha: left Louisville before he expected 
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book. The current edition of Deagan Tower chimes provide the most fitting tribute to 


- ° lifetime of service. Sweet harmonies lend i 
this work is now exhausted, but : of constant au - deci 


the 
we have on hand a number of individual and om organizations we will gladly send 
copies, slightly damaged, which t information. 
we will sell at 90 cents. (Add 10 


cents postage). The regular price 
of the book is $1.60, postpaid. J.C. Deagan Inc. 
Appreciations of “Our Bible” Deagan Bidg., 4259 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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“The author discloses the mind of the - _ ea 
scholar in the speech of the people.”— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
“Interesting and illuminating.” — 
Hemiletic Review. The Co e ation ee 2 
“The book evinces an evangelistic ngr g aining Sch | 
spirit, intellectual honesty and_ ripe r 00 
scholarship.”"—Augsburg Teacher. 3 
“A plain statement of the sources and F W 
making of the books of the Bible, of or omen 
their history, of methods of criticism 
and interpretation, and of the place of ° ° 
the Bible in the life of today.”—Reli- trains for leadership 4 
gious Education, ° ene ° — 
“A brilliant and interesting book.”— Its graduates are filling positions as Directors of Religious 
Christian Endeavor World. = Education, Church Assistants, Directors and Instructors of 
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Predisterion didvanee. ' Week-day Religious Education, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, 
“Helps to a better understanding of Girls’ Work Secretaries, Secretaries of Church Boards, Com- . 
the origin, history and value of the » ° —_" . 
Bible."—Dr. J. H. Garrison, Editor- munity Workers, and Home and Foreign Missionaries. 
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A Straw Vote of Liberals 


Liberals, what do you want? Byanswering that question you 
will be integrating the American liberal movement at the 
strategic hour. Both old parties are intellectually bankrupt, 


twin ghosts, empty of meaning, devoid of conviction—the outs and the ins. 
Somebody, some day, is going to blow them inte new life — or into smither- 
eens. But a party that means something is most certainly coming. Will it 
be a liberal party? It is for you to say. Your potential power is out of all 
proportion to your numbers, the greatest of any single group in America — 
and the most frequently and needlessly dissipated. Help to find out where 
the liberals stand, upon what they can agree. Fill out and mail this ballot 
today. We are counting on 100% response from readers of The Christian 























Century. 
This advertisement is being inserted 
throughout the liberal press. Results 
to be announced from week to week 
in The Christian Century. 
The = New 
Cut out and mail to Straw Vote Editor REPUBLIC 
_ — 421 West 21% Street 
New fork City 
1. Do you favor joining the League (a) as now constituted? ..........6000eeeee eee (b) with 
(yes or no) 
ED i kdtadeneaneneedees or (c) are you definitely opposed? ..........+++55: 
— (yes or no) (yes or no) 
2. Are you more sympathetic toward the League than in 1920, or less? ........--- 20 ee eeeeee 
(more or less) 
3. Do you favor the idea of a third party in the field for 1924? ............000000: If so, whom 
(yes or no) 
would you select to head the ticket? tt ett e eee eter eee eeeeeeeeeees 
(name of candidate) 
4. Of the presidential possibilities now being discussed, which one would you be most likely to vote 
for if he were nominated by any of the existing parties? .........-0-0eeeeeeeceeeeeeeen 
(name of candidate) 
5. Do you favor public ownership of (a) mines?............. , CP CID 6 oc cacctvecece 
(yes or no) (yes or no) 
Note: To insure accuracy and prevent 
I CS SE eT eT eT TET eee TTT CTE OTETETULT LTT. 
must be signed (with address) and 
mailed to The Straw Ballot Editor, The 
New Republic, 421 West 2ist Street, ee eS 
New York City—a letter of explanation 
GS eT ee eS ey Se, eee eS aan ee ee 
: names of other liberals to whom ballots} “““"°° °°" °°" "°° CCT CT" Ferree 
t . may be sent. (address in full) 
' This Ballot is secret—your opinions C. C. 6-28-23 
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going to be the biggest scrap that this 
gang in Louisville ever looked at before 
through.” 


i get 


Church Presents 
Movie of Creation 

In New York, Bryanism will soon be 
met with moving pictures of creation. 
At West Side meeting house, a Unitarian 
institution, a film called “Creation” will 
be shown a number of times. This film, 
unlike another that was in vogue 
some time since, shows the creative pro- 
cess to be in accordance with the Dar- 
winian theories. A program of music has 
been arranged to accompany the picture. 


one 


Drama League Will Aid 
Churches in Pageantry 

A significant movement is being in- 
augurated by the drama league of Amer- 
ica. the there has 
parts the country 
pronounced approval of the use of 
drama in religious work. The pageants 
of the Interchurch world movement, and 
certain 
movements, 


Since war arisen in 


various a most 


o! 


ot great denominational national 
gave the people the idea. 
Everywhere there is a desire to inaugur- 
ate pageantry into the local church pro- 
gram The drama league of America 
has set up in Chicago a_ short-course 
training for leaders in pageantry which 
will be offered August 20 to Sept. 1. The 
tuition of the course has been put upon 
a cost basis. 

Churches Will Make Demonstration 
Against War Methods 

Che anniversary of the breaking out 
the world war will be the occasion 
again this year of a nation-wide demon- 
Stration against war. The churches are 
urged to buy large display spaces in the 
local newspaper. The slogan of the 
will be “Law—Not War.” 
These words will be printed on window 
posters, blue on white. The churches are 
urged to set up public meetings on either 
Tuly 28 or 29 at which time resolutions 
will be passed and sent to the senators. 
Individuals will also be urged to send 
individual messages. Among the features 
of the movement will be parades, page- 
ants, street meetings, toy balloons with 
tags and radio speeches. The movement 
is under the of the national 


council for the prevention of war. 


of 


movement 


direction 


Baptists Pray All 

Day for Money 

City Baptists observed June 
as a day of prayer in all the churches. 
Representatives of the various churches 
came to Calvary church to conduct serv- 
ices that lasted all day. The occasion of 
this outpouring of petition was the spec- 
ial campaign of the Southern Baptist 
convention for funds for their missionary 
projects. A great effort is being made to 
wipe out alarming deficits, and to go 
forward in new enterprises. 


Kansas 
Q 
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Churches Should Have 
Mid-week Program 

The reproach that the Protestant 
church is only a roof over the head of a 
preacher is in process of being removed. 
Many churches throughout the land have 


a community program of real signifi- 
cance. That there is need of standard- 
izing in some measure such activities for 
different classes of churches is recogniz- 
ed by the Federal Council of Churches. 
Rev. Carl H. Barnett, former pastor of 
Oak Cliff Christian church of Dallas, 
Tex., has been called as secretary of 
community relations. He has had a con- 
siderable pastoral experience and had 
charge of religious work at Ellington 
field, Houston, during the war. 


Unitarians Have All the 
Ministers They Need 

The Unitarians are probably the only 
denomination in the country that would 
say they had no need of more ministers. 
Only four pulpits in New England are 
vacant, and there are more than enough 
men to fill them. Thirteen ministers 
were received from other denominations 
last year, and fourteen more ministers 
are in correspondence with the committee 
concerning a change in denominational 
affiliation. The doctrinal controversies 
which are to be found in so many evan- 
gelical communions have solved the prob- 
lem of pulpit supply for the Unitarians 


Student Fellowship Reaches 
Fifty Institutions 

The student for Christian 
life service is just a little over a year 
old, but already the organization is rep- 
resented in fifty institutions. This or- 
ganization is set to the task of commend- 
ing the home mission field to prospective 
religious workers among the students of 
the colleges. A southern regional con- 
ference was held in Atlanta in April 
which had as a unique feature the partic- 
ipaticn of some colored students. Region- 
al mectings will be held in various parts 
of the United States this coming year. 


fellowship 


Attack on Social 
Service Commission 

Of more than local significance is the 
attack on the diocesan social service com- 
mission of the Episcopal church of New 
York by the allied patriotic societies. The 
latter organization defended to the bitter 
end the notorious Lusk laws of New York 
hampering free speech on industrial ques- 
tions. In diocesan convention the Lusk 
laws were debated and a resolution ask- 
ing the governor to refuse signature to 
the repeal was laid on the table. 


Bishop Quayle Reported 
to be Recovering Health 

The recent serious illness of Bishop 
W. A. Quayle drove this great apostle 
Methodism into retirement, and for 
some time he has been at his country 
home near Baldwin, Kans. The Metho- 
dist journal, the Central Christian Ad- 
vocate, reports: “Bishop Quayle’s re- 
cuperation is little short of remarkable. 
He walks about his wee bit plantation of 
shrubs, trees, picturesque spots, and 
reads studiously for an hour at a time. 
We have inquired with particularity and 
have been informed by the superintend- 
ent of one of the most important dis- 
tricts in the Saint Louis area that on 
consulting him on vital matters the 
Bishop did not confine himself to us- 


ot 
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ing the rubber stamp of official acquies- 
cence but went into the matters with 
particularity, and gave counsel which has 
been most helpful and constructive.” 


Dr. Felix Adler Participates 
in Religious Conference 


A rather dramatic contribution to the 
discussions at the recent conference in 
London was made by Dr. Felix Adler, 
professor of political and social ethics 
in Columbia university. Speaking with- 
out notes and at times with vehemence 
and even passion, he said that having 
been brought up in the Jewish faith, he 
came to the study of Christianity from 
the outside, and, alluding to Mr. Hib- 
bert’s proposition that the best criterion 
of truth or of a religion is, By their 
fruits ye shall know them, he confessed 
that some of the fruits of Christianity, 
as of other religions, did not seem to 
him to be acceptable fruits. All reli- 
gions and philosophies bear twofold 
fruit, good and evil. For instance, Chris- 
tianity and all other religions had failed 
to curb the spirit of war. The object 
of religion is to find a way of living, 
and to Dr. Adler that means three things. 
The first is to rescue man from his in- 
significance, to reveal to him his eternal 
self. The second is to find a way of 
promoting the betterment gf material 
conditions without destroying the self- 
respect of those who have to live in bad 
conditions, without implying that be- 
cause they live in the slums they are 
slum people. The third is to put an end 
to the divided conscience—the conscience 
which finds a rule which can be followed 
in the personal relations betwen man and 
man, but has no rule to guide him in 
group relations. At present, we have no 
group morality which shows the differ- 
ent partners in industry or the different 
peoples of the earth how they can inter- 
lock. To find that group morality is, in 
Dr. Adler’s judgment, the great task of 
today. 








“PREACHING IN LONDON” 


Dr. Newton's record of his notable min- 
istry at City Temple, London, during the 
war times, is given in this book; but there 
are spiritual overtones such as are seldom 
found in a diary. In beauty of literary 
style and mystical insignt, Dr. Newton is 
unsurpassed among modern spiritual lead- 
ers. ($1.50, plus 10 cents postage). 
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Books by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 


Christianity and Progress ($1.50) 
Meaning of Prayer ($1.15) 
Meaning of Faith ($1.35) 

Meaning of Service ($1.25) 
Assurance of Immortality ($1.00) 
Manhood of the Master ($1.15) 


Add & cents per book for postage 
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“t{What You Are Missing 


If You do 


Not Read The Nation 





the These United States, the rest of the series the first half 
in {| of which Heywood Broun called “far and away the best 


let, §) symposium concerning the nature of America we have 


- yet encountered.” 
nce Reviews of plays by Ludwig Lewisohn, The Nation’s 
ing 


om | the Stage,” etc. 


lib- A Literary Department, edited by John Macy, author 
02 8) of “The Critical Game,” “The Spirit of American Liter- 
sed; ature,"’ etc., publishing reviews, verse, essays, and five 
ity, §| special literary numbers each year. 

The weekly International Relations Section, devoted 
to important foreign documents, and containing the evi- 
ris §| dence for many of The Nation’s editorial assertions. 





dramatic critic, author of ‘“‘Up Stream,”’ ‘“The Drama of 
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~ | “In the Driftway,”’ the experiences and reflections lalla: iii 
ng, #| of the adventursome Drifter. — one kis 
a A weekly letter from Washington by William Hard. 
rnal 

of 
Tial 
elf In addition to its regular and special features, THE NATION is pub- 
re lishing during the summer a series of short stories and sketches by Sholom 

are Asch, Zona Gale, Elizabeth Sanxay Holding, Sinclair Lewis, Haniel Long 
end and Carl Sandburg. 
nce 
wed 

d 
“a “Herry Ford,” by Dean Samuel S. Marquis, a frank character-study by Ford's former 
no confidential adviser, can be obtained with a year's subscription to The Nation for $5.50. 
“ This book was widely discussed in connection with Oswald Garrison Villard’s article in 
a The Nation: “Why Henry Ford Should Not Be President.” 
» in 
: of 
eo With The Nation for a year: | 
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= Broun. 


Homely Lilla, by Robert Herrick. 
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Henry Ford, by Samuel S. Marquis. 


The Bloom of Life, by Anatole 
France. 

The Roving Critic, by Carl Van Do- 
ren. 


Faint Perfume, by Zona Gale. 
Babbitt, by Sinclair Lewis. 


The Reconstruction of Religion, by 
3S Charles A. Elwood. 


The Critical Game, by John Macy. 


Eminent Europeans, by 
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Reminiscences of Anatole France, by 
Paul Gsell. 


Shall It Be Again? by John Ken- 
neth Turner. 


$6.00 
Up. Stream, by Ludwig Lewisohn. 


Against the Grain, by J. K. Huys- 
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These United States, reprinted from 
The Nation. 
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The American Language, by H. L. 
Mencken. 
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Here’s Help 
For the 
Minister 


Remington Portable 
Typewriter 


ASY to learn and easy to operate at double your former pen-writing 
speed. Facilitates sermon writing. Facilitates all writing. Furnishes 
manuscript which is always legible, even in a poor light. 


It is the busy minister’s most efficient helper, the friend that saves 
many a precious hour in all his writing tasks. It will give you time for 
more writing, more time for church activities, or recreation—whichever 
you wish. 


Compact—fits in a case only four inches high. 
Complete—has Standard Keyboard and other “big-machine” conven- 
iences. It also resembles the big machines in all around efficiency, for 


don’t forget it’s a Remington—with every merit for which Remingtons 
are famous. 


Take any user’s advice and buy a Remington Portable. 


Easy payment terms, if desired 


Sign and mail this coupon and we will send our illustrated “Your Ever 
Handy Helper,” which tells you how to lighten your present writing burden. 


Address Department 21 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














